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New Books for Common School 


SPAULDING AND MILLER’S 


GRADED SCHOOL SPELLER. Books 
A Book for Each Grade of School 


Each lesson has an interesting story or sketch in- 
troducing the words to be learned. At the same 
time these words are presented in the practical 
columnar form. 


The most satisfactory speller now before the public. 


: U. G. WHEELER, Superintendent of Schools, Everett, Mass. 
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teacher many helpful ideas, and at the same 
time naturally suggests other methods of 
handling the subject. 
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SCHOOL-HOME VISITING. 


BY MRS. K. W. SMITH, 
Boston. 


Within the last twenty years the public’ schools 
of the country have added many departments to 
their work. The physical condition of the child 
was considered of first importance. Physical de- 
fects have been removed or remedied, and physi- 
cal development has led to the formation of many 
athletic associations. The mental capacity of the 
child is carefully considered. Many kinds oi 
clesses, hitherto unknown, have been established, 
such as classes for defectives, for foreigners, for 
backward children, or children considered over- 
age. The work hitherto confined to private or 
¢eini-charitable institutions among the deaf, the 
blind, and the crippled, has been taken over by the 
public school. The child in the hospital has even 
been rlaced under the supervision of the board of 
education, and it would seem that the school child 
was being guarded in every possible direction. 

Almost simultaneously in the minds of many 
ardent workers with the school child sprang the 
idea that there was one need that had been over- 
locked in all this splendid equipment. In our 
public schools were many children neither physi- 
cally nor mentally defective, outside of special 
classes altogether, units without any special indi- 
viduality who did not respond in any adequate way 
to the efforts made for their advancement. It 
was due this child that the same effort to reach 
him should be made that he might profit by the 
opportunities afforded him, and eventually the 
future citizenship of the country profit by it. An 
attempt was made by a number of settlement 
workers to supply this need through volunteer ef- 
fort. In one mind it seemed that the term, social 
worker, should be applied “to this worker; to an- 
ether mind, the discipline teacher seemed a more 
fitting term; to the women who established the 
work, home and school visitor seemed the proper 
term; to one outside of the work, the term disci- 
pline rurse seemed to appeal more strongly. But 
no matter what name was considered, the need ior 
the work appealed to so many at the same time 
that it is difficult to say where the work originated. 

The workers in this experimental line found the 
results so gratifying that they formed themselves 
intc a committee, and became a part of the Public 
Education Association, and through this organiza- 
tion began systematic work in this line on the 
lower East Side, and placed me in charge. For- 
tunately for me, districts two and three, to 
which I was assigned, were under the supervision 
of Miss Richman, who is concededly in the van in 
educational work in New York city. When I be 
gan to work Miss Richman had been superintend- 
ent for four years. She had done what I have 
never known any other superintendent to do. 


She made her home among the people, and inter- 
ested herself in their home and social life. She 
lias been keenly alive to the needs and interests of 
these people. She has made a vigorous campaign 
against immoral conditions in the district, and has 
-rought other distressing conditions to the notice 
of the philanthropic public, thereby inspiring 
movements for their relief. Having had experi- 
ence as a social worker, she felt the lack of the in- 
dividual touch in the complex lives of these peo- 
ple. It could only be one who had reached out in 
so many directions who could realize that the best 
could not be accomplished for the child till a 
closer connection was made between the home 
and school, hence she welcomed the home and 
school visitor to her district. 

Miss Richman had been quick to perceive the 
unhappy condition of the children, who, because of 
injudicious grading and bad judgment on the part 
of those controlling this matter, were improperly 
classified. Accordingly other classes were 
formed. This classification eliminated from the 
regular class the mentally defective, the dull, back- 
ward, or over-grown child, the incorrigible boy, 
and the foreigner who had not yet acquired Eng- 
lish. She recognized that in this neighborhood 
there were many problems, including the girl 
problem. The noisy, obtrusive boy leads one to 
magnify his offences, whereas his sister may be 
fully as culpable, and even more guilty, and yet es- 
cape the observation of the worker and teacher. 
To meet these conditions, boys’ and girls’ classes 
were separated, and two corresponding schools 
were established, one becoming an entire girls’ 
school, and the other one an entire boys’ school. 
The administration of each of these schools is as 
individual as the principals themselves. In one 
school the principal said in reply t6 a comment I 
made on the happy faces of the children: “I try to 
keep my teachers happy. It is the only way I can 
keep the children happy.” In another school 
the principal has impressed her own love of fun 
upon not only teachers, but pupils, and the irritat- 
ing little occurrences of the day are made a source 
of fun. Not long since, the principal sent to the 
defective class for a boy who had been absent. 
When he appeared he said: “I’d just got into a 
comfortable nap. If you stayed out of school, I 
should not ask where you were. If you stayed 
out all the time, I should not even miss you.” 
Another boy in this class said to the principal, 
when she had sent another member of the class on 
an errand which he had bungled: “You should not 
make the mistake of sending a dummy to do your 
errand; and when he does it wrong you should 
not make the mistake of scolding him. You 
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should send mé.”’ This is taken in good part by 
the teacher, and is checked when it borders on 
impertinence, but it gratifies the children in a way, 
and‘ their happy manner bears out Miss Rich- 
man’s idea of these apparently hopeless classes: 
“That if only a little happiness is brought into 
these barren lives, the best is not too good.” 

It seems almost incredible that a” principal 
should direct 3,000 children, all of whom feel that 
she is their friend, and who feel no more fear of 
coming into her presence than into the . presence 
of one of their own companions. She knows 
every child in the school needing special help. A 
few months ago she sent me to the home of a lit- 
tle girl; whom she had never seen smile, to see 
what was wrong there. By a happy coincidence 
the principal having charge of the boys’ depart- 
ment in this neighborhood carries out.the same 
policy in his school. Everything about his boys 
is carefully noted and recorded. Every child in 
the school having a physical or moral defect 1s 
known to him. Children are given medical atten- 
tion or are operated on for physical defects. A 
large class of children who stammer has been 
formed, with a teacher specially trained to instruct 
them. Boys coming into this school with the 
reputation of chronic truants soon settle down to 
earnest work, and voluntarily attend school. It 
is obvious that the visitor receives a cordial wel- 
come into the homes of these children, and that 
their parents are open to conviction. A club 
leader in a recreation centre suspected a little girl 
of dishonesty and untruthfulness. In the course 
of the conversation the girl said: “Miss R——, 
you do not need to tell me to be truthful and hon- 
est. _ No girl that goes to 62 can help learning 
that there.” 

In the truant school the spirit of service is in- 
stilled into the boys. At Christmas time these 
boys made gifts for the sick children in a hospital. 
They made dolls out of peanuts and toothpicks, 
and as they. worked they ate so heartily that the 
stock of nuts was soon exhausted. Poor little 
starved Hymie said: “Take my two cents, teacher, 
and buy nuts. I can do without my lunch to-day.” 
One of the boys picked out the prettiest doll to 
give to a little child, whom the nurse said would 
soon die. When asked why he gave it to her, he 
said: “Well, I felt sorry for the kid, and you see 
when she dies another kid will get it.” 

In another school the community spirit is 
strongly developed. The older girls and boys are 
taught to be gentle and kind to the little ones. 
The girls mend the clothes, and sew on buttons 
for the little ones. Loops are sewed on coats 
that won’t hang. Games and busy work are made 
by the older girls for the little children, and better 
still, the same spirit exists among the teachers. 
A strong teacher in one grade helps a weak one. 
One teacher, coming into this school with the 
reputation of being a failure, became in time one 
of the most valuable teachers in the school. 

I have told all these things about the school, 
hoping that it may be encouraging to some 
visitor who is compelled to prepare the way for 
the work by creating favorable conditions them- 
selves in the schools, to make the work effective. 
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arid to show that the gratifying results on the East 
Side were insured in so short a time not only 


through the individual effort of the visitor, but by . 


co-operation. All this prepared the way to deal 
with the sullen or unresponsive. child, whose 
scholarship was poor, though he was not dull. 
The teachers had time to notice that there were 
children. having poverty worse than physical pov- 
erty. Their needs now stood out in sharp relief. 
The struggle for existence in the district in which 
I work takes the entire time and attention of the 
family to such an extent that moral standards lose 
their value in the fight for physical life. The earn- 
ing capacity of the child becomes the standard by 
which the child is measured, and he or she takes 
precedence in the family according to the wages 
earned. The immigrant mother, outstripped by 
the other members of her family, sinks into the 
background. Her husband and children think of 
her as a “greeny.” This, coupled with the be- 
wildering hardships of her life, make one wonder 
at her courage in prolonging it. Then the home 
and school visitor comes into this family to ex- 
plain the necessity of raising and keeping to a 
higher moral standard. Then the family recog- 
nizes that the earning capacity of the child is sub- 
ordinate to the laws of the country and to the 
moral welfare of the child till it reaches discre- 
tionary age; and not the least important work of 
the visitor is to teach the child filial duty, and, if 
possible, to assist in his development without 
alienating him from his parents. Investigation 


‘should be pursued very carefully. Ill advised 


questions tend to arouse in the child an undue 


sense of importance and often defeat the very ob- - 


ject of the visit. In visiting the houses where 
these children live, I have never found a home that 
I felt was favorable to a wholesome life for the 
child. These homes are detrimental to the devel- 
opment of the child. They are crowded beyond 
their capacity. Many of them are on the third or 
fourth floor of the tenement, thus enabling the 
child to evade the authority of the parent. Some 
of them are dirty,. ill-ventilated, and sunless. In 
such homes the rooms are filled with folding beds, 
the tables covered with dishes, the chairs with 
clothes. There is no place for the child to study 
or play. I have gone into a few homes and found 
the children studying. Inavery few homes, some 
reading; but even in the best of these homes I 
have never seen a little girl playing with a toy or 
doll. Where there is space back of the houses, the 
children play quiet games or jump the rope, boys 
and girls both participating. 

There is the home with its clean lace curtains, 
the piano without a scratch, the artificial palm, 
and plaster of paris statuary, which fill the room as 
completely as the folding beds do the poorer 
homes. It is needless to say that children do not 
thrive here much better than they do in the poor- 
est homes. In such a home there is the thirteen- 
year-old girl quite as immoral as the girls in the 
poorest homes, and for whom the street has a 
greater attraction than the home; and the very 
fact that she comes from such a home makes her 
the most difficult to reach, because her parents re- 
sort to duplicity to hide their mortification and 
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prevent commitment, and thus increase her oppor- 
tunity for temptation. In many of these homes 
the boys think nothing of staying out on the 
street all night, and the parents seem to be un- 
concerned over it. There is no_ parental 
authority in these families. Little offences are 
neglected day after day, and finally when they be- 
come flagrant the anger of the parent spends it- 
self in brutality. The father does not respect the 
mother. When she, roused by the 
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work, and an attempt to cultivate it often results 
in mere sentimentality. Her home is remote 
from the neighborhood in which she teaches, thus 
necessitating a brief call. A free, frank discus- 
sion is impossible because of the presence of the 
children in the family, and sometimes neighbors’ 
children. 

It may be that the first should be followed im- 
mediately by another call, to accomplish anything, 
and duties in connection with the 


school, appeals to him, he tells . her 
there is no cause for worry; the chil- 
dren will soon go to work. If a girl, 
she will get married. If the mother is 
persistent, he grows irritable. Ifthe [9% 
children are naughty at home, he ad- 
vises her to send them into the street 
to be rid of them. Sometimes he is 
the child’s ally and tells him that heis || 
the boss, and that he need not mind his 
mother. I have seen so much con- | 
tempt heaped upon these women. 
True, they are unsystematic, unskilful, 


school prevent her making a second 
call till it is too late. The visitor is 
free to make two or three calls in one 
day if necessary, and this earnest per- 
sistence convinces the parent of the vi- 
tal importance of the matter in hand, 
and very shortly breaks down opposi- 
tion. The visitor goes at a time when 
a personal touch is more effective. 
For lack of time, also, the teacher 
goes only with a complaint. © The visi- 
tor follows the complaint with a. re- 
port of improvement and gives com- 


and unintelligent, but they show as 
great willingness to be directed as the 


the isolation imposed upon them by 
their limitations. Ifthey make any struggle at all 
for something higher, it is only to grasp at ma- 
terial things ; consequently when a boy surrenders 
his earnings, “he is a good boy,” no matter how 
bad his conduct may be. Ifa girl, she may be on 
the street till twelve or one o'clock at night, but 
her mother thinks her a good girl because she 
does a day’s work as well as she can. She excuses 
herself for her daughter’s conduct; listens . apa- 
thetically when told of the dangers to which the 
child is exposed by staying on the street till 
twelve o'clock at night. She is such “a bad girl” 
because she does not want to wash the dishes, 
cook a meal, and do a washing. 

Aside from its evil influences, street life affects 
the physical condition of these children. - They 
play on the streets in the rain or snow, and are 
wet through, wearing this clothing till bedtime, 
and often sleeping in it. It is almost impossible 
to convince the mother that the child is made 
cross or irritable by his physical condition. She 
cannot believe that an operation on his throat or 
eyes will make him a better child at home, nor can 
she believe he can make more progress at school 
when these things are done; and it is only her re- 
spect for the teacher and her friendly feeling for 
the school that makes her consent to correct such 
evils. To make any impression on these homes, 
lengthy and consecutive visits must be made. 
Sometimes regular visits may be made for two 
months before anything is accomplished. It may 
be asked why the teacher doesn’t do this work. 
The duties of the classroom exhaust the teacher’s 
energies, and she ought to have sufficient time to 
recuperate. Often she is occupied in taking a 
special course of study. The dirty, ill-ventilated 
tenement, filled with noisy children, is not a very 
good tonic for overwrought nerves, and is not 
conducive to cool and quiet judgment. Peda- 
gogical training has not fitted her for sociological 


MRS. FANNIE F, ANDREWS, 


: 2 Secretary Home and School 
children themselves. They feel keenly 


mendation. This is the visitor's most 
effective instrument. Sometimes it is 
necessary to make other visits 
and enlist co-operation and make 
the atmosphere of the home more harmonious. 
Then there is always this to be considered, that 
a case needing adjustment sometimes  in- 
volves three angry people—the teacher, the 
mother, and the child. The visitor is disin- 
terested. The parent listens to her argument be- 
cause she realizes that she has no motive but the 
welfare of the child. The teacher alters her point 
of view when she learns the home conditions. 
The visitor may follow the child into the next 
class, continuing the work and insuring perma- 
nency of the results of the initial efforts. The 
visitor should have the faculty of selection. She 
should be able to decide what is best to correct 
the condition found in the homes. She should. be 
able to judge after a few visits whether her work 
is profitable or not, and if not to place the child 
with one who can deal with it more successfully 
than she can or the school can. Perhaps it is the 
probation officer, or the church, or the settlement. 
It may even be the institution. 

First—I have tried to show that the work of the 
home and school visitor is valuable as a saving of 
time to the principal and teacher. 

Second—That it is prevention. 

Third—That it secures the prompt co-operation 
of other agencies. 

Fourth—It becomes cumulative; and by this I 
mean that it begins with one member of the 
family, and reaches out and takes in the whole. 

Fifth—That it secures continuity in the care of 
the child. 

It seems to me that the value of this work will 
be greatly enhanced by co-operation. It is 
human nature to think that the work that one is 
engaged in, and especially enthusiastic over, is of 
supreme importance to the child. Unconsciously, 
we underestimate the value of the work being 
done for the same purpose, although not along 
similar lines, and while admitting that we all have 
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our limitations, are hardly likely to admit such 
limitations in our own work. It is very often ad- 
visable to transfer the supervision of a child to 
other sources. If this work be co-operation, and 
the various people engaged in promoting the wel- 
fare of the child are big and broad-minded enough 
to admit existing limitations, and transfer from 
one to the other all the experiences and details 
which may aid in gaining the end for which all are 
working, all can rejoice heartily in the success of 
the effort that co-operation is made possible 
where individual work showed so little result. 
This work has been scattered over a district 
containing fourteen schools attended by 23,000 
children. Already in the homes of the children 
there are standards of punctuality, cleanliness, and 
industry inculcated by the school, and despite 


forebodings as to the outcome of the undesirable © 


immigrant that has been pouring into this coun- 
try, the effect that the school has upon the immi- 
grant child and its reflex action upon the immi- 
grant family is to make one as fully optimistic for 
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the next generation as one is pessimistic about 
this, and it is a constant joy to feel that humanity 
is helped by helping the child, and there is a con- 
stant impulse in the thought that at no other stage 
of life can this help be given again. 

I have worked in this field two years. The 
work is intensive and necessarily limited as re- 
gards numbers. The results have been remarka- 
bly gratifying. It has been most amazing to meet 
with no rebuffs. I have visited families which I 
have not been able to help. Lack of time was the 
prime factor in these failures. Conditions in the 
homes of these families that I failed to help were 
such that it would take a visitor’s entire time and 
attention for so long a period as to make her 
practically a supervisory member of that family. 
To concentrate in that fashion is inexpedient. 
The one hope of such families is the child, who 
must breast conditions and rise superior to them 
when his life is his own to live as he pleases. It 
has been my effort to show him how best to do 
this. 


AN INDEX OF EFFICIENCY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES, 


Sage Foundation. 


Even the most perfect plant for converting the 
stored-up energy of coal into power available for 
turning machinery in a factory, producing elec- 
tricity, or driving an ocean liner is far from being 
ideally efficient. The best type of tubular boiler 
has a steam-producing power of about 66 per 
cent. of the theoretical potential energy in the fuel 
consumed. The steam engine delivers about 17 
per cent. of the power of the steam. The two to- 
gether when of the very highest type convert into 
available power about 11 per cent. of the theoretic 


potential energy stored in the fuel. A gas engine 


makes a better record; one of about 24 per cent. 
of the theoretic power. 

The principles on which such estimates are 
based and the formulas by which they are com- 
puted are thoroughly understood by engineers, 
and form most valuable measures by which results 
are compared and new methods checked. 

In this country there are perhaps 8,000,000 peo- 
ple engaged in the manufacturing industries. 
The teachers and pupils in our schools number 
about 19,000,000. Yet when we turn from the 
field of applied mechanics to that of educational 
administration the transition as regards standards 
and measures of comparison is from science, 
knowledge, and precision to conjecture, opinion, 
and chance, 

It has been repeatedly asserted in defence of 
this condition that education has to do with indi- 
viduals and character which are not susceptible of 
mathematical measure and not with objects and 


processes which may be so treated. While this 
contention has some validity when we consider 
individuals, it does not hold when we seek to 
compare school systems. .Here where a large 
degree of comparison and measurement should be 
possible we find a deplorable lack of standards 
with which to work. We know that many chil- 
dren leave school before completing the ele- 
mentary course. Our schools are over-crowded 
in the lower grades and contain few pupils in the 
upper ones, but for how many educations the 
state actually pays for each one delivered no one 
knows. Our city superintendent cannot even tell 
us how many new pupils begin school each year. 

These particular features have been mentioned 
hecause if they were known for our city school 
systems we should have the necessary data for 
comparing their efficiency in so far as that is out- 
wardly manifested. Specifically 

1. If we can find out how many children begin 
school each year we can compute how many re- 
main to the final elementary grade. Such a 
factor would show the relation of the finished 
product to the raw material. 

2. The number of beginners tells us of the 
number of children who under conditions of 
maximum theoretical efficiency should be in each 
grade. Hence we may readily calculate the size 
of the school system under ideal conditions and 


compare it with the actual size. Pursuing our in-. 


dustrial analogy still further, this gives us the re- 
lation of the actual plant in size to the theoretic re- 
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quirements. This we may call the economicfactor. 

3. Comparing not theoretical, but actual, size 
with the actual, not theoretical, product, we reach 
an index of efficiency which will express both the 
educational and economic results in combination, 
and give us a means of rating different school sys- 
tems on the basis of efficiency. 

To illustrate, suppose we had a factory which. 
instead of utilizing all its raw material (100 per 
cent.), embodied only 50 per cent. in its finished 
product. It appears that the 50 per cent. is the 
measure of its efficiency. But suppose the plant 
is not economically organized. Suppose that for 
a theoretical product of 100 per cent. it should re- 
quire an organization represented by 8,000 units, 
but it actually comprises 9,000 units, an organiza- 
tion which may be represented by 9-8, or 112.5 per 
cent. of the standard. What then is its real effi- 
ciency? Its plant is 9-8 as large as it should be 
theoretically. From the viewpoint of plant, then, 
the efficiency is 8-9. But its product is only 1-2 as 
large as it should be. From the viewpoint of 


product ‘then the efficiency is only 1-2. 


Looking at our plant now from the two view- 
points, it is obvious that its efficiency is ex- 
pressed by the product of these two fractions, or 
}X §=4=44.4 per cent. 
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Now suppose these conditions are found not 
in a factory, but ina school system. For each 100 
children who enter only 50 per cent. reach the 
eighth grade. The efficiency from the viewpoint 
of product is 1-2, or 50 per cent. Moreover in- 
stead of finding 800 pupils in the eight grades we 
find 900. From the viewpoint of plant the effi- 
ciency is 8-9, or 88.8 per cent. The figure repre- 
senting the efficiency of the school.system is then 

_ or in terms of percentages 50 per 


cent. of 88.8 per cent. = 44.4 per cent. 

These propositions are stated in full apprecia- 
tion of the limited possibilities of measuyement 
and comparison in this field. Cities differ as to 
methods, ideals, courses of study, statistical prac- 
tice, and number of grades. Moreover, designa- 
tions used in two different cities, though alike, 
may not indicate real equality. Eight grades in 
Massachusetts may not mean at all the same 
thing as eight grades in Florida. None of these 
things are, or can be taken into account by a 
numerical index of efficiency. What can be 
roughly measured, if we can secure the necessary 
data, is the degree to which the different cities ap- 
proximate their ideal of furnishing elementary 
educations, as that is understood in each place,'to 
all the children who enter the public schools. 


Children cannot be forced to like school. They like it only 
when it is worth liking, and when they like it they learn.—L. H. 


Bailey. 


IN CHATTANOOGA. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


For scenic beauty and tragic history, for com- 
mercial opportunity and industrial conquest, 
Chattanooga is pre-eminent among American 
cities, 

It has been a luxury to supplement occasional 
visits during several years with a study of the city 
and environs for several days under expert guid- 
ance. 

I had the privilege to-day of being at the house 
built by John Ross, the halfi-breed Cherokee chief, 
whose settlement here seventy-five years ago led 
to its being named Ross Landing, which name it 
held until a village was established in 1840, when 
it was named from Chat-a-nuga creek of Indian 
fame. 

In 1849 and ’50 the first two railroads into the 
South arrived at this point, as practically all 
Southern railroads have been doing since, making 
it the most strategic railroad centre south of the 
Ohio river, 

The Indians had scarcely been dislodged from 
their thrones on Lookout Mountain and Mis- 
sion Ridge when the town, only twenty-one years 
of age, was plunged into the Civil war. Although 
Chattanooga had had less to do with the causes of 


the war than any other section, it was made to 
suffer more, probably, than any other city. They 
had raised no cotton hereabouts and had not been 
prosperous enough to own slaves. 

When the cruel war was over Chattanooga was: 
the greatest wreck south of Virginia, with less 
than 2,000 people. To-day it has 75,000, and it is 
not indebted to any man, or to any boom, but its 
location, river, iron and coal, its sailroad advan- 
tages, have made its prosperity inevitable. 

The river! The Tennessee! There is slight 
use in attempting to make New Englanders 
understand what I am talking about, as there is 
not a river in all New England navigable fifty 
miles from the sea, while here is a city hundreds 
of miles from the mouth of a river that enables 
her to ship goods by water to any navigable point 
on the Ohio or Mississippi, even to the Gulf of 
Mexico, on a river that also has 1,300 miles of 
navigable water above Chattanooga, a river that 
winds about in as many different states as there 
are in all New England, and each of these states 
is as large as five of the New England states com- 
bined. 

As a centre of industry Chattanooga is re- 
markably located. The city borders on Georgia, 
and its boundary almost touches the Alabama 
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‘ture, fair days, and barometer pressure; content 
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line. These three states have much of their rich- 
est mineral and lumber wealth within seventy-five 
miles of Chattanooga, so that the city is the indus- 
trial, commercial, and transportation centre of 
2,000,000 people, and they are a people less preju- 
diced against outside capital and ideas than any 
equal population in the South. They are not the 
Mountain whites on the one hand, nor are they ‘n 
the black belt on the other. They do not raise 
cotton, rice, or sugar. There has been no ap- 
preciable fanaticism of any kind in the forty years 
since the war. It was not settled early enough 
to have traditional prejudices, and what there 


' were were cleansed in the baptism of blood. 


Think of a city with such a tragic past with now 


“more than $40,000,000 capital invested in 300 


manufacturing plants! “Is it any wonder that the 


city has the best railroad station south of Wash- 
ington and St. Louis! 


Chattanooga is not primarily an industrial or 


* commercial city, but rather a place of residence, 


a summer and winter, spring and autumn resort, a 
I'll not give figures of tempera- 


to say that they challenge the record of any other 
resort, and if they should be given they would be 
so surprising as to remind one of the Californian 
who said the truth was so great that he could not 
tell it without lying. 

Think of bankers, merchants, manufacturers 
who can do business in the city and yet live 


‘within half an hour’s ride in an elegant home 


2,000 feet above the city on Lookout Mountain, 
or within fifteen minutes of an equally delightiul 
retreat on Mission Ridge! Of laborers who 
can for a nickel fare live on the banks of any one 
of three streams or on the side of any one of three 
mountain ranges. 

Scenery! There is no other city in the United 
States that has within half-an-hour’s ride a tenth 
part of the variety of mountain and valley, forests 


_ and groves, wide winding river and lesser streams, 
- palisades and water falls, that Chattanooga has. 


History! What use? Everybody knows that 


' ‘the great battle play of modern times was staged 


in these woods, valleys, and mountains. All the 
great Union generals were star actors in those 
marvélous. days,—Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Thomas, Rosecrans, Hooker, Garheld, and 
Logan,—while in the Southern leadership were 
Bragg, Johnston, Hood, Longstreet, Wheeler, 
and Polk. Never were there such actors in.such 
a campaign. 

Never was there such scenery for battle acts. 
Think of that preliminary battle of Hooker’s 
literally among the clouds! I spent a whole day 
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on Lookout Mountain, all over the crest, out on 
Point Rock, scrambling over the mountain side, 
and camping at the foot of the palisades. No- 
where else can another such day be spent. 

If the day on Lookout was awe-inspiring with 
its mingled sublimity, beauty, and suggestion of 
the dare-devil of war, the two days, one at Chicka- 
mauga and one on’ Mission Ridge, were deathly 
thrilling with the demonstration of matchless 
stubborn courage and fiendish carnage. I went 
over and over the ten square miles of slaughter, 
climbed the monumental towers that I might see 
it from above as well as on the surface, and along 
the crest of Mission Ridge I rode, reading every- 
where on hundreds of noble monuments and tab- 
lets the story of heroism on hundreds of places 
made famous by gallant deeds of daring and of 
stern resting. It was not my first visit to this 
group of battlefields, nor will it be my last, if I live. 
Write of it? As well try to paint an ocean sun- 
set with printer’s ink. 

May I let, myself down from the heights of 
patriotism and bring myself up from the depths of 
sorrow by a personal word? 

With a week-end extension on my hands, I was 
planning for a holiday at a Tennessee mountain 
resort, of which I am very fond, when an agree- 
able fellow traveler said: ‘Why not stop off for 
the night at Chattanooga? They now have the 
best hotel in the South, a rival of your own Tou- 
raine and Somerset.” 

Being in «a suggestible mood, as Dr. Ellwood 
Worcester would say, Chattanooga it was. I 
registered, and then went into ecstacies over the 
art, elegance, and comfort.of the house, when 
some one took me by the arm and said: “When 
did you come in?” 

“And what are you doing here?” I asked. 

“I—I—why, I am the proprietor of this hotel.” 

What a world this is! In our busy lives friends 
drop out of the range of thought, and in a few 
brief years a man demonstrates that he can plan 
and build and run, with eminent success, one of 
the ten best hotels, outside of New York, on the 
continent. If I had Simeon Ford’s pen, I’d like to 
write of the man whose house, not two years old, 
has brought twenty-five conventions to the moun- 
tain city. Of two things only will I speak. The 
art in architectural adornment is the wonder of 
artists, and the Presidential suites, in honor of the 
three Presidents that Tennessee has given the’ 
country, are a delightful recognition of the fact 
that while only nine states have had any President, 
only three states have had as many as has Tennes- 
see. Chattanooga is a notable city in a noble 
state. 


a 


Here is one who is never hurried, never ill-natured, never anxious, accomplishing 
much; while there is another who frets and toils and complains and never has a moment’s 
leisure, yet accomplishes nothing. It is largely a matter of art, the art of living. The 
first has poise, the second has not. The first has the serene temperament and ha 


spirit of an artist, while his fellow has onl 
first would undertake vast affairs with a lig 
friction; the second would worry over the merest trifle, and spend all his energy in 


Ppy 
y the fussy nervousness of a dabster. The 


t heart, and carry them through without 


hesitation, timidity, and indecision.—Bliss Carman. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, ij 
[From the Glasgow Herald, August 29.] 
Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay 
Whose sine qua nunquam—so to say— 
Was cradled at Cambridge, U. S. A., 
Exactly a hundred years to-day? 


Why, the one-hoss shay that he told us about 
Was his very own picture out and out; 

For his style—and you know the style’s the man— 
Was built with the very same poise of plan; 
For his heart and his head had an equal share, 
And his wit and his sense made a perfect pair; 
And ‘twas just as your taste and fancy chose 
Which you thought better, his verse or prose; 
And his whimsical learning—just a touch— 
And his sentiment—never a tear too much— © 
In his humor were set in so clever a way 
That he keeps as fresh as his one-hoss shay! 


If you never have felt him take your hand 
With the grip of a friend that can understand; 
If you never have learned to smile and sigh, 
And show you were wiping a mote from your eye, 
At the very same bits as they used to do 
When pour “Little Boston” was something new; 
In short, if you don’t know the one-hoss shay, 
' Then the sooner the better. That’s all I say. 


SOME NOTES ON INTEREST. 
BY HARRY PREBLE SWETT, 
Franklin, N. H. 

It is not a teacher’s primary aim to make in- 
struction interesting. The teacher’s task, rather, 
is to give the pupil a certain amount of command 
over the subject of instruction. 

But while it is not the main object to make reci- 
tations interesting, the teaching, nevertheless, 
should always produce interest. This distinction 
between a direct aim anda constant, but col- 
lateral, result is a real one; and some teaching 
that otherwise would be excellent is marred by 
the failure to realize this difference. 

A good definition of the term, interest, will 
help to put one in a right attitude toward it. <A 
suggestive definition may be found in “The Psy- 
chology of Number,” by McLellan and Dewey, 
page 87: “Wherever there is intrinsic mental 
activity there is interest; interest is nothing but 
the consciousness arising from normal activity.” 
Or, to make use of a slightly different point of 
view, interest arises whenever the consciousness 
is expanding. If knowledge.is enlarging, or 
power is increasing, interest will result of neces- 
sity. When consciousness is contracting, when 
knowledge is not growing, and power not increas- 
ing, interest will fag; and the sooner that it flick- 
ers out the better. 

The chief source of interest is the subject itself. 
Roughly speaking, no teacher is responsible for 
the subjects taught in the schools. These are se- 
lected because of their important relation to our 
civilization. The pupil will not see much of this 
relation at first; but the more the teacher sees of 
it, and the less the pupil sees at the beginning, the 
better will be the opportunity for the development 
of interest. Progressive insight and the constant 


growth of power form the soundest basis for it. 


If a teacher is able to develop this progressive in- 
sight and power, interest will take care of itself. 
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Drills ate intéresting to‘the pupil, if there is any 
reason for drilling at all. Even ‘here, there is no 
need of definitely planning any methods to de- 
velop interest. Drills are for the purpose of giv- 
ing the pupil a ready command over some phase of 
instruction. All that the teacher has to do is to 
see to it that the drilling results in securing the 
main Object. The expanding consciousness of 
power will develop the interest. 

Since interest always accompanies good instruc- 
tion, it may be used as a test of good teaching. 
If there is no interest, one may feel sure that 
something is wrong, and one may well consider 
where the fault lies. But, on the other hand, the 
mere presence of interest is not a decided proof 
that the instruction is pedagogically sound.~ In- 
terest may be aroused by extraneous means, when 
the topic of the lesson is almost lost to view. 
This is insincere teaching, even though the 
scholars may be delighted with what is presented. 
Sincere teaching consists in mapping out the 
bounds of what is to be taught, and then keeping 
to these limits. 

But teaching is a human process, and results do 
not always come as they apparently ought; sup- 
pose that a sincere attempt in teaching fails to 
produce a satisfactory amount of interest, may 
one rightly ever change the emphasis, and aim at 
producing it? To this an affirmative answer may 
be given, provided that it is remembered that the 
interest should be produced indirectly through the 
proper development of a topic. The aiming at 
interest, in this indirect way, may result in a new 
trend in the teaching. A new insight into the 
possibilities of genuine instruction may be gained. 
If it is not forgotten that interest is to be re- 
garded as a concomitant result, the aiming at in- 
terest indirectly through the subject of the lesson 
may be a wise attempt in some cases. A later re- 
sult may be that the interest comes spontane- 
ously, and then the necessity of planning for it 
will be removed. 


FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


Dan was inattentive, restless, mischievous, and 
had finally become so troublesome 'that he was a 
hindrance to others in the class. A mild reproof 
had proved ineffectual. It was a high school 
class in a recitation room. The door leading into 
the assembly room was open. The teacher said 
quietly: “Dan, will you please shut the door?” 
The boy was prompt to respond, and had his hand 
on the knob about to close the door when the 
teacher said: “Please shut it from the other side.” 
Dan did so before he finally realized the situation. 
But although he had shut himself out, he heard 
the laugh that came from the class he had just left. 
—Western Teacher. 


Superintendent W. E. Chancellor, South Nor- 
walk, Ct.: We indeed are a very rich nation, pay- 
ing annually $250,000,000 for oil and gas light. 
But we are parsimonious to the extreme in pay- 
ing for, yes, in providing for illumination of the 
mind. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT S. A. HARBOURT,: 
Andover, Ohio. 


Far better he who dines on simple herbs, 

And knows the sweet delights of perfect health, 

Than knaves and fools who sip their crystal wines, 

And toast the glitter of deceitful wealth. 
—Hesiod. 

About four years ago we began the teaching of 
agriculture in our high school. There have been 
from twenty to twenty-five students each year. 
The work has not been formal nor technical, but 
simple and practical, and the results have been al- 
together satisfactory. There has been very lit- 
tle chemistry of the soil, and not a great deal of 
laboratory work. We have rather attempted to 
understand local conditions in order to make the 
most of the farms and dairies of this community. 
We have not concerned ourselves much with the 
farms and products of remote localities, but have 
directed almost all our efforts to the improvement 
of things at home. This may not seem very 
broad, but to the Jews first, arid then to the Gen- 
tiles, if there is time and opportunity. 

For five years I have addressed the local Farm- 
ers’ Institute on the importance of drainage and 
the application of lime to the soil. Scarcely a 
field in this vicinity but needs to be under-drained. 
Much of the land is low and wet and sour, and 
needs lime as well. 

For decades this has been a dairy country, and 
was thought to be fit for nothing else, but drain- 
age and lime have prepared the soil for the 
legumes, and clover will soon be one of the im- 
portant crops. 

The schools have helped in the improvement, 
and the classes in agriculture have been the most 
interesting and enthusiastic in the school. To me 
it is the most attractive subject in the curriculum, 
and affords the teacher the greatest opportunity 
for service. Our boys and girls very soon dis- 
cover that agriculture is the most important occu- 
pation in the world, and that all other vocations 
are dependent upon it. 

We begin with the origin of the soil, and make 
excursions into the fields through railroad cuts 
and forests, along the creeks and roads, observing 
closely. The disintegration of rock, the decom- 
position of plants, the combination of sand or 
clay and humus in the formation of soil are all ob- 
served and easily understood. The contribution 
of other sciences to agriculture is soon discov- 
ered by the students, and their interest in shales, 
sandstones, glacial drift, is inspiring; and while 
this vicinity is not particularly rich in fossils, they 
find brachiopods, trilobites, seaweeds, etc., and the 
great field of geology is opened up, and the 
ancient life of the globe becomes fascinating. 

As we pass along we dig into the soil in vari- 
ous places, and smell it, taste it, and feel it. We 
decide how certain fields should be under-drained, 
how, when, and where lime should be applied. 
We bring home with us a liberal supply of speci- 
mens for laboratory work. The frequent re- 
quests for these trips attest the interest of the 


students. We do not go far, rarely walking more 
than six or seven miles. 

Tillage is also a matter of observation, and con- 
trasts are made upon these little journeys. The 
growing of plants in poorly prepared and in well 
prepared soils is tried out in the laboratory. The 
amelioration of the soil as the paramount prob- 
lem of agriculture is impressed here. 

One of the boys told me that during the dry 
time last year he had cultivated a portion of his 
garden twice a week, though it was not weedy, 


and a portion of it was left uncultivated. The_ 


cultivated portion retained the moisture, and pro- 
duced well, while the uncultivated portion was 
practically a failure. Thus the study of moisture 
is connected with tillage, 

The next spring after seed testing and planting 
had been studied, I found a gardener soaking his 
seed potatoes in a solution of formalin. Upon in- 
quiry as to why he did it, he said: “My boy has 
been studying agriculture in the high school, and 
he says this will prevent scab; I don’t believe it, 
but I’m trying it to please the boy.” He har- 
vested a fine crop of potatoes free from scab. 

Then we inspect dairies and pick out the best 
milkers. It is interesting to hear the discussion 
of size and shape, weight, age, milk-veins, scrubs, 
thoroughbreds, etc. One farmer got rid of all 
scrubs and last spring sold ten Holstein heiters for 
a thousand dollars. The care of milk comes in 
for due consideration. The feeding of domestic 
animals also occupies our attention, and how to 
produce the most milk and-at the same time keep 
the cow in good condition has been carefully 
worked out by actual experimentation. 

It is astonishing how soon boys and girls are 
able to approximate ‘closely the age, weight, and 
height of a horse. In judging a horse, one of the 
girls said: “I cannot tell the age of this horse ex- 
actly, but Iam sure he is old enough to vote.” 
The horse was twenty-two years old. One or two 
of the boys became as expert as any horseman I 
have ever seen. 

Tree-trimming and grafting receive a share of 
our attention. After a little training, the pupils 
become really exasperated at the telephone line- 
men for mangling trees and at the mutilation of 
orchards. A man who had bought a farm with an 
untrimmed orchard came to me to get a boy to 
show him how to trim his orchard. 

Road-making is one of the hardest propositions 
in Ashtabula county, as there is no good road 
material. So the boys have been taught to make 
the best dirt roads, and in two townships, at least, 
road-building has been revolutionized. Last 
fall I came across a farmer who had just cleaned, 
greased, and housed all his farm machinery and 
tools for the winter. He had formerly left them 
under the apple trees when not in use. Of course 
we study plant enemies and plant friends, nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria, weeds, insects, and birds. 
Fifty different birds are familiar. The house-fly 
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as a disease carrier is well understood, and many 
farmhouses have new window screens and new 
screen doors that never knew them before. We 
have learned a great deal about drainage and 
how to build drains, both stone and tile. Many of 
the farm products are brought in for exhibition 
and comparison. The kernels of corn on the 
large ears are counted, the big potatoes weighed, 
and, of course, the fruits are tasted. The boys 
draw plans for cattle barns and all the appur- 
tenances thereto, and this year the girls are to 
submit samples of their own baking, and tell how 
it was done. 

Three boys have asked to take the work over 
again, giving as reasons that they like agriculture 
better than any other study, and wanted to go 
with us upon the excursions. I have frequently 
noticed that pupils will part with Latin books, 
algebras, etc., for a small consideration, but you 
cannot buy a second-hand agriculture book in 
Andover. The books are kept in the home libra- 
ries for reference, and the fathers and mothers 
read them also. Some of our brainiest boys have 
decided to remain on the farms, and there will be 
something doing wherever they are. The owner- 
ship of land has been impressed, and two boys, at 
least, have purchased lots and improved them. 
It is necessary for some of the students to hire 
out during the summer vacation, and farmers 
have told me that they are most intelligent help, 
using mind as well as muscle. Some of the An- 
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dover graduates are teaching district schools, and 
the ash pile has been removed from the front of 
the buildings, the weeds have been cut, the fences 
repaired, the outhouses put into shape, flowers 
and trees have been planted, and things generally 
improved. 

Some of the best things, however, have been 
done in our village,—piles of tin cans and broken 
crockery have been removed, lawns shaped up 
and nicely mowed, houses and barns painted, 
sanitation improved, until indeed we have a 
“Sweet, smiling village, loveliest of the lawn.” 

The moral side of the subject is not neglected. 


_When the marketing is done, the largest potatoes 


and apples are not all on the top of the basket, the 
hay is not moistened, and the quarts of straw- 
berries are not shy. Neither are the cattle 
freshly salted and filled up on water before being 
weighed. Even in a horse trade or sale there is 
no David Harum business. “Everything on the 
square” is the motto of the class. 

We are attempting to place agriculture on the 
same plane with the other essentials in the course 
of study, to create an enthusiasm for it, and to 
give it anew the eminent respectability and no- 
bility which it so richly deserves. The rudiments 
of living, the instruments for a successful life, are 
largely to be found in the study and practice of 
this subject in a community such as ours. This 
is written lest we forget — 

“That a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


& a 


INDUSTRIES.— (XXX.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


APPLES. 


Orchardists all over this continent will doubt- 
less be interested in the national apple exposition 
that is slated for Spokane (Wash.) in the coming 
November. The preparatory arrangements for 
this show have been largely in the hands of Ren 

“H. Rice, who is proving himself as able a manager 
as he has been an expert in apple culture. 

Mr. Rice has given considerable attention to 
the origin of the apple in America, and quite re- 
cently has made public the result of his researches 
in this line. He claims that the apple tree was 
brought over from Europe by the early settlers in 
America. This is probably correct, as it is 
authenticated by a reliable record of the cultiva- 
tion of the apple here as early as 1629, in which 
year Governor Winthrop imported some trees 
from England, and in 1632 was given the island 
in Boston harbor, known as Governor’s island, on 
the condition that he plant an orchard on it, 
which he did. 

Mr. Rice contends that the early ancestor of the 
present-day apple was the common wild crab ap- 
ple, and that through the enforced and lengthy 
absence of many of the early colonists during the 
military campaigns of that period the orchards, 
through neglect, reverted to the wild apple, and 
were only reclaimed by grafting and cultivation 
after the close of the Revolutionary period, This 


conveys the suggestion that it is only 130 years 
or so that have seen the successful development 
of the apple in America from its wild and degener- 
ate state to the fine commercial varieties in the 
orchards of to-day. If this is correct it has been 
a rapid movement from the wild apple to the 
splendid Gravenstein, the Hubbardston, and the 
Newtown Pippin of to-day. 

The apple is one of the hardiest of trees, and is 
peculiarly adapted to the climate of the north 
temperate zone. It has been succesfully grown 
as far north as 69° north latitude, but the fruit in 
this latitude is poor. The apple belt at its best in 
America is coterminous with the corn belt. 
From New England’s rugged hill slopes to Wash- 
ington and Oregon in one direction; and from 
Texas to Winnipeg in another direction, apple 
orchards are successfully cultivated, and are com- 
mercially profitable. 

Yet some localities are much more favorable 
for apple-culture than others. Probably the 
Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia is in the van 
among the finest apple regions on this continent. 
The apple seems to favor those rich alluvial lands 
made and constantly enriched by the great tides 
of the Bay of Fundy. There are numberless 
orchards everywhere between the Annapolis 
basin and Kentville in the Evangeline country. 
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The state of Washington is a close second to the 
Annapolis valley, and may yet outstrip it. The 
pulverized volcanic slag of that region is the 
natural soil for the apple tree. The Ozark 
Mountains in Missouri and Arkansas are famous 
for their large yield of big red apples. Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire are highly favorable to 
the Baldwin, and the last-named state to the Blue 
Pearmain. The Hudson River valley is where 
the Newtown Pippin reaches its highest perfec- 
tion. Kansas is becoming more and more an ap- 
ple country. Judge Frederic Wellhouse of that 
state has an apple orchard of 1,635 acres. Rox- 
bury Russets and Bellflowers have won consider- 
able fame in Michigan, both as to abundant yield 
and choice flavor. 

After due consideration of the pros and cons, 
the American apple ranks very high among the 
native fruits. By many it is considered king in 
the orchard domain. First in the cultivation of 
this delicious and serviceable fruit was the 
thought of home consumption. A century ago it 
was without rivals. Freight vessels were not 
then busy with the banana trade. Southern Cali- 
fornia then had no golden fruit belt. The prune 
of the Pacific slope was then practically unknown. 

Gradually the apple came to economic impor- 
tance, until now Europe, China, and Japan are 
calling for it, and with constantly increasing 
emphasis. The great vessels that traverse the 
Atlantic and the Pacific now carry thousands of 
barrels in their deep holds during the season. It 
is not uncommon to read of 10,000 barrels in a 
single shipment. The Orient has a generous wel- 


come for the American apple, and bids for all the , 


surplus product of the Pacific coast. 

Professor Trotter gives the export shipments 
from the United States in 1900 as 526,636 mavrals 
of fresh apples ; and of the evaporated fruit, 2.247.- 
581 pounds. | In all probability the shipments 
from Canada were nearly as great. 

And vet, so Mr. Rice informs us, the industry of 
apple culture has not been keeping pace with the 
increase of population in the United States and 
Canada. The year 1896 seems to have been an 
unusually productive year, the apple crop having 
been 67,000,000 barrels. The crop of 1908 was 
only 27,000,000, while the crop for this year is 
estimated to be only a million barrels more than 
the year before. This would be only about one- 
third of a barrel per capita. 

The reason advanced by this Western expert 
for this condition is neglect. He says that in 
New England and the Eastern and Middle West- 
ern states “Apple orchards, never regarded as se- 
rious features of the farms, have fallen easy prey 
to neglect and resultant pests.” Signs of this 
neglect are everywhere manifest in New England. 
The apple tree is allowed to shift for itself. Little 
is done for it but to rob it of its fruit in the autumn. 
How the patient old tree continues to live despite 
this neglect is a standing marvel! One may 


travel filty miles without catching sight of a re- 
cently-planted orchard. 

New Hampshire seems naturally favorable for 
apple culture, and yet this ‘state has only one ap- 
ple tree for every hundred throughout the coun- 
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try. And so widespread is the neglect of the 
trees that grandfather planted that the fruit has 
seriously deteriorated in flavor. As one put it 
pithily and forcibly the other day: “The New 
Hampshire apple has become a vegetable; the 
Pacific coast apple is a fruit.” 

Treated scientifically, as they should be treated, 
the apple orchards of many sections of the land 
might be largely increased in their economic 
value, by improvement of the quality of their 
product. Mulching the trees and spraying them 
to defend them from the many insect pests are 
absolutely necessary to secure an abundant and 
edible crop. 

The farmers of the northwestern Pacific slope 
are thoroughly alert to the problem of apple-cul- 
ture, and are devoting large sections to orchards. 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and western Mon- 
tana are investing large sums in this industry. 
Millions of trees are being planted annually in that 
section. Climate and soil are both highly favor- 
There is little doubt that this 
section will be, in a very few years, “the orchard 
country of the world.” 

On his recent tour through that region, Presi- 
dent Taft was deeply impressed by the vast apple 
orchards along the Cohimbia, the Snake, and the 
Willamette Rivers and their tributaries. There 
“the apple of civilization” is being extensively 
raised, and it is destined to rank as a commercial 
product with the wheat industry in a very few 
years. 

And these Western orchardists are leading the 

way in the packing of apples for export. For the 
home markets it may do to transport apples in 
barrels ;-but so far as the foreign market is con- 
cerned the days of the barrel are numbered. The 
bushel box will take its place, that the fruit may 
reach the foreign market unbruised. In the far 
West the box is in almost universal use. And in 
the case of the finer brands of apples, each apple 
is wrapped in tissue paper, as oranges are in the 
citrous belt. This care naturally catches the 
Oriental eye, and so increases sales. 
’ It is well also for apple-growers to regard the 
criticism of the United States department of 
agriculture of what it calls the “depressing uni- 
formity in the apple product.” Very little choice 
in this matter is given the purchaser in the retail 
market. The purchaser may not care for a Bald- 
win or a Ben Davis; instead he may wish a Green- 
ing or a Pippin. But how rarely can his prefer- 
ences be met at the market stall or the country 
store. Too frequently it is Baldwins or nothing. 
Retailers, as well as producers, have much to 
learn before there shall come the enlargement of 
the apple trade that is possible. 


T. B. S., Pennsylvania: When I go into a physi- 
cian’s office, I look around for the American 
Medical Journal; if I do not see it, I am a little 
neryous when he prescribes for me. Since tak- 
ing the Journal of Education, I always leave the 
current copy lying in a conspicuous place upon 
my desk, It looks like I know my job. 

R. J. H. De Loach, Athens, Ga.: Americans are 
leaders in the commerce of the world, but fol- 
lowers in pure science, 
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A PESTALOZZI PICTURE. 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, 
Hyannis, Mass. 

Modern education doubtless owes more to 
Pestalozzi than to any other man. In these days 
when many are inclined to array industrial edu- 
cation over against cultural education we may very 
well study Pestalozzi to see how he combined the 
two or developed an education in which one went 
hand in hand with the other. The accompany- 
ing picture may aid in such study. 

While in London recently I ran across this 
photograph. I was delighted to find it and in- 


terested to hear its story. Admirers of Pesta- 
lozzi have often been disturbed because no picture 
or bust could be obtained which in any way repre- 
sented the beautiful character of this truly 
wonderful man. 

I was to give an address before the friends and 
patrons of the King Alfred school. This is a 
noted private school conducted on modern lines 
by Mr. Russell, the translator of DeGuimps’ 
“Pestalozzi.” I had accepted an invitation to 
dine with Mr. Russell, who, knowing of my ad- 
miration for Pestalozzi, showed me this photo- 
graph and told me the following story:— 

When he was translating DeGuimps’ “Life of 
Pestalozzi”’ he sent to Zurich for pictures of Pesta- 
lozzi. Several were sent to him, one being a 
sketch on a piece of soiled, crumpled paper. He 
had a lantern slide made of this last. The lantern 


_ slide came out so well that he took it to the best 


photographer in London, and this beautiful 
sketch-like photograph resulted. 

Upon showing my copy to my fellow normal 
school principals of Massachusetts I was re- 
quested to secure a copy for each. It has oc- 
curred to me that many others would be glad to 
obtain copies, and so I have written the above ac- 
count. 

The Pestalozzi photograph can be obtained by 
sending 5s ($1.20) to Frederick Hollyer, 9 Pem- 
broke square, Kensington, W., London, Eng. 
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COLLEGE SPORTS. 


BY JAMES EARL RUSSELL, 
Dean of Teachers College. 

Despite all criticism, college sports and athletics 
are here.to stay until..something better is found. 
They afford healthful pastime for many who take 
only unimportant parts. There is variety enough 
to hold the interest of all who can be induced ‘to 
co-operate with their fellows. Note the list: 
Walking, running, jumping, hurdling, vaulting, 
throwing, wrestling, fencing, boxing, tennis, row- 
ing, lacrosse, baseball, basket ball, and football. 

Yes, even football, the most maligned of all, is 
worth playing, provided it can be a clean sport. I 
have no fear of serious harm from a few bruises 
and sprains and broken bones. They “are the 
price youth pays for good health and animal 
spirits ; they are part of the cost of learning how to 
lead and be led in the practical affairs of life. 

The curse of it all is its taint of professionalism, 
a misnomer, by the way, because true profes- 
sionalism is guided by the highest ethical motives: 
The fault lies in exaggerating the element of con- 
test and in making the determination to win para- 
mount to all other considerations.. A more whole- 
some view, in my opinion, is that both college 
studies and college sports are means to an end, 
the chief purpose of which is not the winning of 
the game.—Columbia University Quarterly. 

THE AUTUMN LEAF. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

It is a very common belief, and one almost im- 
possible to eradicate, that the autumnal coloring 
of our foliage is caused by frost. f 

One would suppose from annual observation 
people would learn that this notion is wholly erro- 
neous. It is one of the popular ideas that is above 
and beyond argument. Talk about it is at most a 


_ waste of time, and fortunately no great principle 


depends upon it. It exhibits the reverse of the 
proverb:— 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” 
The error is perennial and livély. 

As a matter of fact, the coloration is caused by 
a ripening or oxidation of chlorophyll and other 
pigments inherent in the leaf. The action is not 
precisely the same with all shades. of color, but all 
may be reduced to an identical principle. 

One never attempts to account fora golden or 
rosy-cheeked apple through the agency of cold or 
frost. Again, each year, certain plants, like red 
maple, Virginian ¢reeper, and tupelo, begin to 
color vividly in August, or mayhap even in July, 
while even the nights are still warm. At any time 
in summer one will observe yellow leaves on some 
part of an elm, surely due to'morbid conditions 
in the particular branch which bears them; an 
accelerated ripening or incipient decay. “Some- 
thing too much of this.” 

The fall of the leaf is one of the neatest con- 
trivances in nature. It is provided for long in ad- 
vance of the actual happening. Almost as soon 
as the leaves are put forth in spring. observation 


(Continued om page 438.) 
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WORKING EFFECTIVELY. 


Are you interested in the cause of better gov- 
ernment of a practical, attainable sort? Are you 
eager to contribute your individual energy to a 
cause that aims to make efficient self-government 
a fact instead of a bare theory? ‘tae 

Good government depends upon the active in- 
terest taken in public affairs by the men and 
women directly concerned, depends upon the 
ability to organize and utilize the force repre- 
sented by individuals. There are thousands of 
right-minded men and women anxious to do 
something to help the movement toward better 
government, and yet, viewing the problem as too 
gigantic for individual effort, they do little or 
nothing. If these individuals could be made a 
part of an organization working in a vast way, the 
influence of individual effort would be so great 
that before many years efficient government of 
the highest order would be reached. 

This class of men and women will find the Na- 
tional Municipal League one of the most potential 
agencies. With its active membership of sixteen 
hundred men and women and an affiliated mem- 
bership exceeding 164,000, the influence of the 
National Municipal League extends into every 
important community in the United States. 

Its work is educational, the general plan being 
to organize public sentiment in support of im- 
proved ideas of municipal government and to 
make that sentiment effective. It aims to pro- 
cure the selection of good public officers and to 
simplify the machinery of government so that the 
general mass of the people will understand it and 
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appreciate the value of efficient and economical 
administration. 

There is not a ‘phase of the question of better 
government that the league does not touch. _ Its 
suggestions and plans have led to practical re- 
sults in every important city in the country. In- 
dividual energy has been vitalized into a great 
power that here, there, and everywhere is finding 
expression in effective reforms. 

If you are interested in the general good gov- 
ernment movement, if you have hesitated because 
you thought that you could not make your energy 
count, get acquainted with the National Municipal 
League. Find out what it has done and is doing 
to improve municipal affairs. And if you desire 
to make your interest in reform count become a 
member of the league; give your proportion of 
energy to it and watch the result. 


A GREAT SERVICE TO THE FARM. 


The Ohio State University at Columbus, under 
President W. O. Thompson, has set in motion 
some phases of work for rural schools that de- 
serve wide publicity that they may have projected 
efficiency. Nowhere has a state university, so far 
as we know, done so much for the past five years 
to get directly at the country boy and girl through 
the country schools. 

This coming year they will have a special appro- 
priation of $20,000 available for thirty agricultural 
schools, one week each throughout the state. 
These schools will be for the general enlighten- 
ment of the farmers and their families, and will be 
conducted mostly in the months when the strain is 
least upon the farmers. ; 

In the spring months the entire force will go 
about the state with demonstration lessons on the 
orchards to show the farmers of each community 
how much they can easily accomplish through the 
application of the science of horticulture. This 
season the entire force is to be at the county 
fairs throughout the state. . 

‘At the state fair there was the greatest of all 
demonstrations, the entire force being massed 
there. There will be demonstration work in do- 
mestic science, dairying, a good exhibit for agri- 
culture, and a series of lectures in a well-prepared 
room for the benefit of the public, especially the 
farmers, and for women. These lectures are to be 
publicly announced on the fair grounds by posters, 
and will last thirty minutes. Several letures are 
given each day at times not interfering with the 
premium exhibit or the horse races. The Ohio 
State University is the only side show the Ohio 
state fair permits. 

In every way, therefore, at the State Univer- 
sity itself, at the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
at the state fair, at the county fairs, at the thirty- 
weeks-long agricultural schools, and at the limit- 
less number of day demonstrations in scientific 

horticulture practically applied, at farmers’ insti- 
tutes, at teachers’ institutes, and through visits to 
hundreds of individual schools the Ohio State Uni- 
versity is uplifting the rural schools of Ohio more 


effectively than any other state agency that we 
know. 
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SUPERINTENDENT ELLA FLAGG YOUNG’S 
SUCCESS. 

If Chicago teachers get the salary increase for 
which Superintendent Ella Flagg Young asks for 
them, it will be the greatest possible tribute to her 
sagacity and professional spirit. Less than two 
months’ service as superintendent of schools has 
placed Mrs. Ella Flagg Young in a position where 
the educational end of the entire Chicago school 
system is in her hands, Every reform suggested 
by Mrs. Young—and they have been many and 
radical—has been accepted readily by the board 
of education. President Urion announces that it 
is probable that any reforms suggested by her will 
be given the immediate approval of the board. 
Never was there such a change in any city as there 
is in Chicago. Mrs. Young is also being feasted 
and feted beyond all precedent. St. Louis and 
Philadelphia have both been honoring her in sev- 
eral ways while enjoying her professional wisdom 
and spirit, and the Union League Club of Chicago 
has shown her especial honor. 

INDIANA’S LEAD. 


In one important particular Indiana leads all 
other states. There can be no public school in 
the state with fewer than twelve pupils in average 
attendance. No one has any option in the mat- 
ter. Ifthe number falls below twelve the children 
must be transported to some other school. 
From twelve to fifteen it is optional with the 
county superintendent and the county supervisors. 
In consequence there is no school in the state 
with fewer than twelve pupils, and few with fewer 
than fifteen. Consolidation is inevitable under 
such conditions. 


ANOTHER FIVE FOOT SHELF. 


Far be it from the Journal of Education to 
criticise Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for whom we have 
profound admiration, but even then we do not 
feel called upon to think him an expert in select- 
ing books of rare value along all lines and from 
all time. We confess to an impression that libra- 
rians whose lives have been among books could 
make quite as satisfactory a selection as Dr. Eliot. 

Here is a “five-foot shelf” selected by I. B. 
Richman, president of the Iowa Librarians’ Asso- 
ciation. It is quite as likely to be valuable as a 
suggestion as is Dr. Eliot’s shelf:— 

Mr. Richman says: “Let me name a few books 
(not on the Eliot shelf) which may confidently be 
put forward by the public librarian as correctives: 
The Bible (Moulton’s edition), Homer’s ‘Odys- 
sey’ (Palmer’s translation), “The Tragedies of 
Aeschylus’ and ‘The Comedies of Aristophanes’ 
(ancient classics for general readers), the ‘An- 
tigone’ of Sophocles (Palmer’s translation), the 
‘Aeneid’ (Cranch’s or Williams’ translation), ‘Don 
Quixote,’ Shakespeare (Rolfe’s edition), “Tristram 
Shandy,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ Wordsworth’s ‘Inti- 
mations of Immortality’ (Rolfe’s edition), Keats’ 
‘Odes,’ and ‘Eve of St. Agnes, Coleridge’s 
‘Ancient Mariner,’ Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire’ (Bury’s edition), Macaulay’s 
‘England,’ Green’s ‘Short History of the English 
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People,’ Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic, Parkman's 
‘France in America’ (the whole series), Huxley's 
‘Life and Letters and Essays,’ Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Literature and Dogma,’ Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet 
Letter, Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair,’ Dickens’ 
‘David Copperfield’ and ‘Tale of Two Cities,’ 
George Eliot’s ‘Adam Bede,’ Victor Hugo’s ‘Les 
Miserables,’ Tolstoi’s ‘War and Peace, Tenny- 
son’s ‘Idylls of the King’ and ‘In Memoriam,’ 
Browning’s ‘Clive’ and ‘Herve Riel’ (Rolfe’s edi- 
tion).” 


Y. M. C. A. BOYS’ WORK. 

Of all lines of work developed by the national 
Y. M. C. A. nothing has been as promising as 
that with boys through “associations” under the 
general administration of Edgar M. Robinson, 
124 E. 28th street, New York. Since the Y. M. C. 
A. has fully equipped buildings in nearly every city 
and important town in the United States with ex- 
pert leaders available along any line of work it 
may elect, it is in position at once’to give their 
work among boys a universal application, They 
have had so much experience with young men 
that they have been able to introduce this new 
phase of activity without the experimentation pe- 
riod, At Silver Bay, N. Y., they gave a demon- 
stration of their methods and achievements of ex- 
ceptional interest. 

JUSTICE TO THE NEGRO. 

In this day of wonderful transformation in all 
phases of physical, industrial, and commercial life, 
in our relation to transportation, to communica- 
tion by wire and air, to aerial navigation, to liquor 
selling, to disease, to epidemics, to boy problems, 
and a multitude of other public concerns, why 
should not justice come to the negro as by magic? 

The Indianapolis Star recently called attention 
to one phase of the question in a way that should 
command universal approval :— 

“One of the stock complaints, as everybody 
knows, is that the burden of supporting public 
schools for both blacks and whites is too heavy, 
the whites being the taxpayers and the blacks not 
contributing an appreciable amount of the school 
fund. This has been generally accepted as a cor- 
rect statement of conditions, though the statistics 
offered from year to year by the Negro Business 
Men’s League as to property owned by negroes 
might have served to raise a doubt of its accuracy. 
It has remained for a Southern white man, 
Charles L. Coon, superintendent of schools at 
Wilson, N. C., to show by a study of facts and fig- 
ures that if the school fund were divided on the 
color line negroes in several Southern states 
would be entitled to a greater share of it than is 
now being expended for their benefit. 

“In Georgia, for example, taking the figures of 
1907, he shows that local taxes were assessed on 
nearly twenty-six millions worth of property be- 
longing to negroes, or 3.7 per cent. of the whole 
amount of taxable property. Negro poll tax 
amounted to $120,000. The income from rail- 
roads, liquor, school lands, oil, corporation 
property, and other sources that cannot be claimed 
to belong to one class of citizens more than an- 
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other, makes, when added to the direct taxes paid 
by negroes in proportion to their school enumera- 
tion, or 46 per cent., $647,852.54, being $141,652 
more than was expended on negro schools in 
Georgja in that year. 

“A similar showing is made for Virginia and 
North Carolina, and Mr. Coon believes that what 
is true of these three states is true of the other 
eight. The figures he sets forth are illuminating 
and emphatically dispose of the time-honored 
statements. They show that the negro of the 
South is by no means the ‘white man’s burden.’ ” 


ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS. 


Thirty years ago Illinois had 17,347 one-room 
schools. Now there are but 11,480. Of course 
it is a vast number. From 1880 to 1884 the de- 
crease was about 3,500. Then for twelve years 
there was no appreciable decrease. In the last 
eight years there has been a reduction of about 
150 a year. At this rate it will be a long time be- 
fore these little schools are eliminated. The 
great change has been in the proportion of men 


teaching these schools. Even now more than a. 


fourth of the teachers of one-room schools are 
men. Thirty years ago nearly half were mene 


PLAYING FOR KEEPS. 


Is it gambling to play marbles for keeps? We 
are asking and not answering the question. A 
judge in Washington, D. C., has decided that it is, 
while one of the noblest women workers with 
boys, and one of the most efficient, has always said 
that it is not. She says that what you win by skill 
is won, while that which you get by chance is in 
no sense yours, and the getting of it is gambling. 
She says that boys must have fun,that we must en- 
courage them to have fun, that from their stand- 
point there is no fun unless there is some snap in 
a game. She puts marbles with baseball and the 
winning of a marble as no more than the winning 
of a base and the credit that goes with it. A man’s 
salary in 1910 will be fixed by his skill at bat and 
base, as pitcher, catcher, or fielder in 1909. The 
stake is greater than in marbles, and it is not gam- 
bling on the diamond. Is it with marbles? We 
are not saying. 


McMILLAN’S PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


We have often referred to specially good things 
that Superintendent Jesse V. McMillan of Mari- 
etta, O., does for his teachers and schools, but 
there is one highly commendable feature of his 
work of which we have not spoken. He develops 
his primary teachers, who have special talent 
therefor, into institute lecturers,and gets for them 
Opportunities to earn extra money and win a 
reputation for themselves and their schools 
thereby. Three of these, Nora Thornton, Martha 
Monroe, and Laura Hill, are experts in this work. 
The effect upon their schools all the year is be- 
yond description. It pays him professionally to 
have such women to represent his work. 
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PLAYING IN SAND. 


We all know that children love to play in sand 
and that they profit in doing so, but it has re- 
mained for Dr. Hans Dragehjelm to make a care- 
ful study of the subject, and publish it in Danish, 
and Dr. F. A. Schmidt of Bonn, Germany, has 
had published with illustrations an admirable 
translation: “Das Spielen der Kinder in Sande.” 
It is a scientific study of sand play, dealing with 
the significance of sand play as initial education, 
its influence upon his hands, feelings, imagination, 
strength, and well being; the most suitable place 
for sand play at home and at school; supervision 
of sand play with educational features ; the special 
needs of the child for the opportunities of the 
sand playground, which leads the instinct of the 
child toward practical work; the status and spread 
of sand play in Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, England, Aus- 
tralia, and America. This he has done in a way 
to place all those who are interested in the educa- 
tion of children in a position of indebtedness to 
him. 


I find a teacher in a rural school in lowa who 
had been teaching in the county seat, but they 
paid her $5 a month more in the country, and she 
got board for less than in the city, and, besides, 
she enjoyed the independence of it. 


Dr. Henry B. Favil is a name to be written 
large in Chicago’s men of great deeds as well as 
great thoughts. He is one of the noble leaders in 
the playground movement. - 


It is highly important that home-handicapped 
children should not be treated for school symp- 
toms, but for home conditions. 


The professional procession will go on. 
Whether you keep in it or not will depend upon 
yourself. 


Illinois has 983,921 children in the public 
schools in 13,031 schoolhouses and 28,083 teach- 
ers. 

The Iowa state fair awarded $528 in prizes to 
the public schools and their pupils this year. 


The teacher, of all the world’s workers, needs 
to waste no time on non-essentials. 


Normal school teachers as a class are the poor- 
est paid in all public school work. 


There are 114 cities in twenty-five states with 
school savings banks. 


It is infinitely more important to give a square 
deal than to receive one. 


There is the possibility of good in the worst of 
us. 

To rob a child of faith in himself is beastly 
thieving. 

You must perform to reform. 


Keep clear of a “sore head.” 
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THE EXECUTION OF PROFESSOR FERRER. 


If the Spanish authorities could have foreseen 
the storm of indignation which would be aroused, 
not in Spain only, but all over Europe, by the exe- 
cution of Professor Ferrer on the charge of incit- 
ing the Barcelona rioting, they might well have 
concluded that mercy was the best policy. At 
Paris and Lisbon, at Rome and Florence, and 
even in cities ordinarily so staid as London and 
Berlin, there have been riotous demonstrations 
directed against Spanish embassies and consulates. 
To some extent the mobs creating these disturb- 
ances were composed doubtless of street riff-raff 
and professional anarchists and revolutionaries, 
but they expressed also a general feeling of horror 
that a mild-mannered scholar and educator, who 
was regarded as at the worst only a philosophical 
anarchist, should have been condemned by a 
secret military tribunal and summarily put to 
death. 

AN INTERESTING DECISION. 

The decision of Judge Anderson of the United 
States district court at Indianapolis in what is 
known as the Panama libel case is more than ordi- 
narily interesting in its bearing upon the liberty 
of the press. The publishers of the Indianapolis 
News were charged with printing libelous state- 
ments regarding the purchase of the Panama 
canal. The effort was made by the prosecution 
to take them to Washington for trial, on the 
ground that, as copies of the paper were sold 
there, the paper was virtually published there. 
This contention Judge Anderson refused to sus- 
tain, and he dismissed the case, ruling that the 
paper was published at Indianapolis, and there 
alone, and that the defendants could not be 
dragged from their homes for trial in the District 
of Columbia. 


THE MEETING OF PRESIDENTS. 


The meeting of President Taft and. President 
Diaz at El Paso and Juarez came off as planned, 
and afforded an opportunity for a pleasant ex- 
change of friendly sentiments. There was some 
pomp of military display, and the two towns 
which shared the glory of the occasion put on 
their gala dress. The state banquet, at which the 
Mexican president entertained the American 
president, was a sumptuous affair, which would 
have done credit to royalty. The public greetings 
exchanged between the two were of a very simple 
and unconventional character, and no one imag- 
ines that any dark diplomatic secrets marked their 
more private interview; but, although no inter- 
national results may be looked for from the inci- 
dent, it is surely a good thing that the Mexican 
republic should entertain no suspicions of the in- 
tentions of her powerful Northern neighbor, but 
should be ready to join, when occasion requires, 
in furthering the interests of peace on this conti- 
nent. 


THE CRANB INCIDENT. 
In a certain sense, the Crane incident was 
closed when Mr, Crane, at Secretary Knox’s re- 
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quest, offered his resignation as minister to China 
and President Taft accepted it. But the effect of 
the incident is not so easily disposed of. In 
China and Japan, especially in Japan, the effect is 
undoubtedly humiliating in the impression which 
it makes of what has sometimes been described as 
“shirt-sleeves diplomacy’? If the United States 
had objections, or thought that it might have ob- 
jections, to the terms of the agreement recently 
made between China and Japan, it would have 
been decorous to have the fact quietly made 
known in the usual diplomatic way. But to have 
it disclosed as a mere episode in an undignified 
quarrel between the minister-designate and the 
secretary of state is highly unfortunate. The in- 
cident will not make it easier to find the right man 
for this important post, nor will it make his lot 
easier when he is found. 
DR. COOK AND HIS COMPANIONS. 

If Dr. Cook is a much-misrepresented man, and 
if he really has done what he has reported himself 
as doing, he was certainly singularly unfortunate 
in his companions. The two young Eskimos who 
were his only companions on his reported dis- 
covery of the North Pole assert that they did not 
go any considerable distance northward. And 
now the man Barrill, who was his sole companion 
in his reported ascent of Mount McKinley, makes 
oath to a detailed statement, showing that they 
did not get within twenty miles of the summit; 
that the picture purporting to be that of the view 
from the topmost peak was in reality taken on a 
much lower peak; and that the whole story of the 
ascent was an ingenious fabrication, for which 
Barrill’s silence and connivance were at the time 


secured. The narrative is extremely circumstan- - 


tial, and it is easier to believe it to be true than 
to believe that General Hubbard, president of the 
Peary Arctic Club, bribed Barrill to elaborate so 
ingenious a falsehood. Dr. Cook himself has 
been shaken by this disclosure, and now professes 
an intention to hasten the preparation of his polar 
data. 
A REVOLUTION IN NICARAGUA. 

The insurrection which has broken out in 
Nicaragua, under the leadership of General Es- 
trada, governor of the department of Zelaya, has 
spread with great rapidity, and the insurgents 
have possessed themselves of all the seaports on 
the Caribbean, and of some towns in the interior 
and on the west coast. What it is all about, or 
whether it has any prompting beyond personal 
ambition, is not clear; but no American sympathy 
will be wasted upon President Zelaya, if his rival 
should drive him from power; for Zelaya has 
been peculiarly irritating and provoking in his 
treatment of Americans, and his successor can 
hardly be more intractable, and may be less so. 

THE COST OF IMPERIALISM. 


The cost of the policy of imperial expansion in 
Germany is reaching truly imperial figures. 
In 1900 the German budget ‘amounted to 


[Continued on page 447.] 
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THE AUTUMN LEAF. 


{Continued from page 


will reveal a line of cells, known as the “‘absciss 
layer,” between the stalk and the producing twig. 
A depression begins to form at once, and as the 
season advances, grows deeper and deeper. At 
last but a trace of tissue holds the leaf in place. 

In the meantime, after its work has been com- 
pleted and all constituents of the foliage with- 
drawn within the body ofthe plant, the leaves are 
ready to be cast off. In deciduous trees and 
shrubs the final act may be due to one or more 
of several causes, such as gravity or agitation, or 
both combined. An ever determining cause, 
when it happens, is the sudden chill or actual freez- 
ing after rain. The shower lodges water in the 
layer of fission. When this freezes and expands it 
casts off the leaf. Thus one sees, on an autumn 
morning, a horse-chestnut tree or maple standing 
in the midst of its cast-off clothing, like some 
vegetable Musidora, of poetic memory. 

Certain oaks, beeches, and other trees which 
will recur to the mind of the reader retain their 
leaves, dried up and functionless, till spring. 
Then-they are thrown off by the swelling of adja- 
cent buds. Even so-called evergreen trees, pines, 
firs, laurels, ivy, and rhododendrons, cast their 
foliage in time, but never all at once. 

It would be wandering too far afield to consider 
in this article the great variety of tints assumed by 
leaves. As is well known, our North American 
woods excel in this grand display of color. We 
cannot enter into a discussion, nor, in fact, do we 
know the cause of this national pre-eminence. It 
seems to be conceded that we lead the world in 
the variety and transcendent beauty of our 
autumnal tints, as 


“Nature gathers up her robes about her, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
THE BOY REQUIRED TO-DAY. 
W. L. Murphy, Esq., 

Dear Sir: I am thinking of taking this graduate into 
my employ. Do you think he will be satisfactory? I 
want a brainy boy, who in time can learn to run this 
place if I am gone an hour; can learn where 10,000 books 
are in three rooms, I want an honest boy to pay bills; 
an industrious boy, who will fill up spare time dusting 
books, and not loaf if I am out of sight. Is he the right 
one? I used to be a teacher, and prefer a teacher’s rec- 
ommendation to any other. 


Very truly, 


Prescott School, Boston. 
September 10, 1909. 
Dear Sir: I have read your letter of inquiry with con. 
siderable interest and some amusement. I am afraid 
you want an angel and not a boy. The bearer is a genu- 
ine Boy,—somewhat above the average in honesty and 
industry,—and has some mischievous boy tricks, per- 
haps fewer than the average of the specie. If I wanted 
a good, intelligent, industrious boy I should not hesitate 
to employ him. 
W. Lawrence Murphy, 
Principal. 


0. P. B., Iowa: I wish to express my appreciation of 
your valuable paper, which I have taken since my en- 
trance upon school work thirty years age. 
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THE TURKEY. 
SCHOOL EXERCISE FOR THANKSGIVING. 


[A big drawing of a turkey on the blackbourd.] 
Opening recitation—“The Martyrdom of St. Turkey, 
by the Rev. 8. B. Dunn. 
First pupil.— 
“How St. Turkey came to sainthood, 
And at last was canonized, 
Is the burden of the story I shall tell; 
How they grew him— 
How they slew him, 
And his corpse anatomized, 
Till we bless him now with candle, book, and bell. 
Second pupil.— 
“Martyr was he to their kindness, 
For they loved him to the death, 
As other saints besides have breathed and bled; 
Since they fed him 
To behead him, 
And to take away his breath, 
As they stuffed him, living, so they stuffed him, dead. 
Third pupil.— 
“No more struts he in fine feather— 
No strong pinions now has he 
To upbear him even to a final rest; 
But they roast him, 
And they toast him, 
While they bring him out to be 
This, our grateful nation’s proud and honored guest. 
Fourth pupil.— 
“Comes he steaming to the table, 
Like a life on altar laid, 
Veiled in incense as they bear him from the fire; 
Where they greet him, 
And they eat him, 
While his praise is sung and said, 
And the festive spirit rises higher and higher. 
Fifth pupil.— 
“Blessed martyr of Thanksgiving! 
May we hold thy memory dear 
Long as Time shall roll its breakers at our feet! 
Having crowned thee, 
We'll surround thee, 
Sovereign of each passing year, 
As before thy happy shrine and board we meet.” 
Essay—“The Wild Turkey.” 


There is no reason why the Pilgrim fathers of old 
should not have enjoyed turkey dinners at Thanksgiving 
just the same as we do now. ‘There were wild turkeys 
in plenty then. ‘They were found in the forests all over 
our country. The turkey greeted the exploring Span- 
iards. Benjamin Franklin thought the turkey might 
well havé been made the national emblem, because it is 
distinctly an American bird, a native of this land. 
Others have said the same and proclaimed it the most 
useful and beautiful large bird contributed by America 
to mankind. There are wild turkeys now just the same 
as in the days of the Pilgrims. But they are scarce, and 
we generally use the cultivated turkey on our tables. 
Exercise (for four pupils)—“The History of the Turkey.” 

- The turkey, the fine delicate meat of which furnishes 
the Thanksgiving dinners throughout the country, has 
been known to and appreciated by mankind about 400 
years. Early Spanish explorers, who found the turkey 
in this country, took large cargoes of the fowl back to 
Europe with them. The Indians had taught them not 
only that the meat was good to eat, but had also im- 
pressed them with the picturesque importance of the 
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turkey. For the Indian loved to decorate himself with 
turkey feathers. So the strange big bird so useful to the 
American Indian was among that historic first collection 
of American souvenirs that Columbus sent to Spain so 
many centuries ago. 

Second Pupil—The turkey was sent to other European 
countries, even as far east as Turkey, and it is thought 
that coming back from the Ottoman Empire it was sup- 
posed to have originated there, and thus was given the 
name “turkey.” Others say that Captain John Smith, 
the Virginia settler, who had just returned from the 
Turkish wars, gave the name to the bird. The story 
goes that seeing a wild turkey proudly strutting through 
the woods, Captain Smith exclaimed: “How much that 
bird is like a Turk!” and he promptly dubbed it “Tur- 
key.” 

Third Pupil—Another account says that the Pilgrim 
fathers, roaming through the woods in search of game 
for their first Thanksgiving spread, heard the familiar 
tones of the hunted turkey, which sounded like “Turk, 
turk, turk.” ‘These first huntsmen, mistaking this 
frightened cry of the bird for its real song, immediately 
labeled it “turkey,” and turkey it is to this day. 

Fourth Pupil—Much more beautiful and musical was 
the name “OQo-coo-coo,” given by the native Cherokee In- 
dians. “Oo-coo-coo” was the sound peculiar to the 
fiocks of turkeys when sunning themselves in perfect 
content on the river beaches. The French called the 
turkey “‘dindon,” a corruption of “coq d’Inde.” The 
Spanish called it the “Indian peacock.” The first ap- 
pearance of the turkey in England was early in the six- 
teenth century in the royal gardens, where it was 
brought from the East. The habitation of the turkey in 
America originally was as far north as Canada and 
south to Yucatan and Vera Cruz. 

Recitation—Selected. 


“Old Turkey Gobbler sat on the fence 
Reading the proclamation; 

And Mrs. Gobbler craned her neck, 
As she viewed the situation. 


“*Tis very nice, oh, Gobbler, dear, 
That we such pleasure render; 
I'm sure, sir, you’re a kindly bird, 
i And I know that you are tender! 


“*Why waste your time in loud lament, 
As though you were a sinner? . 
You'll think I’m “saucy,” but I say: 
Go get you dressed for dinner!’ ”’ 


Facts about the turkey (by five pupils):— 


First Pupil—The turkey belongs to the scratching birds. 


There are four species, the common wild turkey of the 
Atlantic and Central states, the Florida turkey, Rio 
Grande, and the Mexican turkey. Courted by hunts- 
men the wild turkey has become rare. It travels in two 
flocks—the males in one, the females and the chicks in 
the other. The two flocks unite in times of danger, as 
when a river is to be crossed. The turkey can run fast, 
but it cannot fly or swim very well. At a signal from 
their leader they start to fly from some high point on 
the river’s shore, and often fall into the water either to 
drown or flounder ashore as best they can with their 
slightly-webbed feet. 

Second Pupil—The flocks also come together when 
there is an unusual amount of food, and enjoy a great 
feast—a sort of Thanksgiving dinner! The wild turkey 
is easily trapped. He crawls into a trap set with corn. 
He never thinks to get out again through the low en- 
trance, but he beats his wings against the cage in a vain 
struggle to be free. Captivity has lessened the size of 
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the wild turkey, and it has produced variations in color- 
ing. 

Third Pupil—Wonderful and beautiful is the plumage 
of some turkeys. The Central American species is as 
gay as a peacock with fine spreading tail of many- 
blended colors, and “eyes,” as they are called. No won- 
der the gobbler is vain with his lustrous plumage—gold 
green and bronze, tipped with velvet black; and his 
splendid tail, which he spreads when excited, like an 
immense-fan, while his wings droop to the ground. His 
head is small and adorned only with red wattles and 
comb. His beak is also red. On his breast is a tuft of 
bristles. 

Four‘ Pupil—The turkey gobbler often weighs from 
twelve to thirty or forty pounds, and sometimes meas- 
ures five feet from tip to tip. The turkey hen is of 
much smaller size and duller hue than the male bird. 
She hides her nest on the ground, laying from nine to 
fifteen creamy, brown-speckled eggs. The young tur- 
keys are very delicate and difficult to raise. The food of 
the domestic turkey consists of berries, insects, grain, 
and nuts. The wild turkey feeds on these things too, 
but adds to his bill of fare lizards, tadpoles, and nettles. 
And sometimes when starvation threatens he acts the 
savage and turns cannibal. 

Fifth Pupil—So necessary is the turkey to the dinner 
of the day that it has become typical of the American 
Thanksgiving. It was Benjamin Franklin who said: 
“I wish the bald eagle had not been chosen as the repre- 
sentative of our country; he is a bird of bad moral char- 
acter... The turkey is in comparison a much more 
respectable bird, and withal a true original native of 
America. .. He is besides (though a little vain and 


silly, ’tis true; but none the worse for that) a bird of 


courage, and would not hesitate to attack a grenadier of 

the British guards who should presume to invade his 

farmyard with a red coat on.” 

Recitation (for three pupils)—“Thanksgiving Day in the 
Land of Plenty,” by Minna Irving. 


“To all the poor of all the earth, 
In every clime and place, 
Of every color, age, and tongue, 
Of every creed and race, 
Who suffer famine’s cruel scourge, 
America sends greeting, 
And bids them this Thanksgiving Day 
To come enjoy good eating. 


“Her table with its viands rare 

Extends from coast to coast, 

The cattle on ten thousand hills 
Supply the steak and roast. 

Her crystal rivers teem with fish, 
Her woods are full of nuts, 

And streams of amber nectar flow ‘ 
From all the cider-butts. 


“Her pumpkins are the biggest ones 

That ever graced a field, 

Her wheat and corn and orchard trees 
Enormous in their yield; 

Her vineyards in the autumn suns 
Have never failed to thrive, 

And there’s a turkey in the coop 
For every soul alive!’ 


{N. B. Little souvenir cards with a turkey in 


silhouette may be made and exchanged by the pupils, 
each writing a Thanksgiving quotation on another’s 
eard.] 
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BOOK TABLE. 


ONE YEAR COURSE IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. By Professor Benjamin A. Hey- 
drick of the New York High School of Commerce, 
author of “How to Study Literature.” New York: 
Noble & LEldredge. Cloth. 304 pp. Price, 

. $1.00. 

This is a somewhat new treatment of English litera- 
ture for school use. The author has tried to confine him- 
self to authors who are still read, and two-thirds of the 
authors wrote since men now living have been reading 
literature. This is indeed a departure. American au- 
thors get unusual attention. The book is not a rehash 
of other text-books on literature, but it has a method, 
style, and spirit of its own. There are also several spe- 
al attractive aids to the study and teaching of Eng- 

h. 


WRITING AND SPBRAKING. A Text-book of Rhetoric. 
By Charles Sears Baldwin; Ph. D., of Yale University. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 445 pp. 
This is a most helpful book to teach, to study, or to 

read, since it is direct in its aim, clear in its statements, 

and adequate in exercises and illustrations. Dr. Bald- 
win thinks that rhetoric has more relation to what we 
can do with it than what we have studied about it. The 
student’s own writing is the first material for analysis; 
speaking is to be developed step by step with writing. 

Reading should react on writing and writing on reading, 

by analysis and imitation. Dr. Baldwin has aimed to 

make better writers, better talkers, and better thinkers; 
men and women more sympathetically responsive to 
their actual world and better able to answer its calls. 

ALCOHOL: HOW IT AFFECTS THE INDIVIDUAL, 
THE COMMUNITY, AND THE RACE. By Dr. 
‘Hénry Smith Williams. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. Boards. 151 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

One of the latest as well as one of the strongest state- 
ments concerning the effects of alcohol, by one who on 
‘both sides of the ocean is recognized as a medical expert. 
It is the publication in book form of three articles printed 
in McClure’s Magazine. The articles attracted wide at- 
~tention, and called forth over 1,000 letters of comment 
and inquiry from editors, societies, and—prominently— 
from the heads of large manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises. This reveals a call for such a work, and by 
such an author. The Century Company has done well in 
giving it more permanent form. The treatment of the 
subject is both sane and scientific, free from all scream- 
ing denunciations and distortions, but showing the real 
facts about a habit which is decidedly perilous to body 
and to mind. The book because of its intrinsic worth 
seems destined to con:mand a large circulation. 
WAGNER’S WALKURE. “The Valkyrie.”” Retold in 

English verse by Oliver Huckel, author of “Parsifal,” 

etc. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Printed in 

two colors at the Merrymount Press. Illustrated. 120 

pp. Price, 75 cents, net; ooze leather, boxed, $1.50, 
net; postage, 8 cents. — 


Oliver Huckel has rendered the English-speaking - 


people a notable service by his retelling in verse of the 
marvelous music-dramas of Wagner. His “Parsifal”’ 
retold was a highly gratifying contribution to English 
literature. It has all the charm of Wagner with the 
glow of vitalized English. “Walkure’” or “The Val- 
_kyrie” is the fifth volume of the Wagner music-dramas 
and the second of the “Ring” stories to appear in the 
present excellent series of English poems. “The Rhein- 
gold,” which has already appeared, gives the opening of 
this stern tragedy of the gods, and “The Valkyrie’ con- 
tinues the theme. Wotan creates a band of warrior 
daughters whose duty it is to search the battlefields of 
earth for the spirits of slain heroes, who are to be used 
to guard Valhalla from destruction. Interwoven with 
this theme is the love of Siegmund and Sieglinde, and its 
resulting catastrophe. This drama is presented in the 
same artistic dress and with the same high literary skill 
shown in the preceding books. It is set in black letter, 
relieved by side-heads in color, and printed upon heavy 
paper. The text itself is in smooth-flowing blank verse, 
paraphrasing action, dialogue, and setting at once, thus 
giving the reader a connected view of the drama asa 
whole. The poverty and baldness of the usual opera 
libretto, not to speak of its lack of literary merit, is thus 
avoided, in favor of a genuine poem glowing with life 
and color. 
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THE WOOSTER READERS. By Lizzie E. Wooster. 
Illustrated. Primer, 96 pp.; First Reader, 128 pp.; 
Second Reader, 160 pp.; Third Reader, 224 pp.; Fourth 
Reader, 320 pp. Chicago: Wooster & Co. 

This is an attractive set of readers, as to type, illus- 
trations, and method of development and progress. The 
books are sufticiently individual in reading matter to be 
well worth using whatever other books are in use. The 
words used are those which every child is likely to 
know in speech before he comes to them in print, so that 
he knows how to pronounce them as soon as he is taught 
to recognize them. An effort is made to teach the child to 
enjoy reading that which he reads. The aim is to help the 
child to learn outside of his reading while he learns to 
read. The grading is carefully developed, and many 
typographical plans aid both in teaching and learning. 


VICTOR HUGO’S RUY BLAS. Annotated by Kenneth 
McKenzie of Yale. Cloth. 223 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

JEAN RACINE’S ATHALIE. Edited by Professor F. 
M. Warren of Yale. Cloth. 110 pp. Price, 40 
cents. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Two French texts by eminent authors, and admirably 
edited and annotated by Yale instructors in modern 
languages. “Ituy Blas’ is one of the best of Hugo’s dra- 
matic productions. Its scenes are located at the court 
of Charles II. at Madrid. ‘The comie and the tragic are 
capitally balanced. Of course the language is of the 
best French, and a fine study for the pupil. Racine’s 
“Athalie” is also a drama founded upon an incident of 
the Old Testament narrated in II. Kings. It is the tri- 
umph of popular justice over the machinations of an 
evil-minded and designing woman. The style is above 
criticism, while one of the charms lies in the choruses 
modeled after those of the old Greek dramas. The 
notes are voluminous in both books, but neither has a 
vocabulary. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE HOME. A Book for 
Parents and for All Interested in Child-Training. By 
Carrie 8. Newman. Illustrated by Etheldred B. Barry. 
— L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. Lllustrated. Price, 

1.50. 

This is a delightful and inspiring interpretation of the 
simple messages of Froebel to mothers. The spirit and 
wisdom of Froebel are in every paragraph, but they are 
presented in the simplest kind of a home story. Miss 
Newman has rendered the home an importaut service. 


TALES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. With Twenty- 
three Illustrations from Original Designs. By Fred- 
erick Simpson Coburn. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Centennial edition, handsomely printed and 
bound. Gilt top. Deckle edges. Cloth. 491 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The appearance of the centennial editions of Edgar Al- 
lan Poe’s poems and tales causes genuine pleasure, since 
there has been lacking adequate, inexpensive, beautiful 
editions of his works, but now no American author has 
the advantage of Poe in this regard, as no more attrac- 
tive volume of poems and prose is to be had for the price 
than is here provided. ; 


BAR B BOYS; OR, THE YOUNG COW-PUNCHERS. 
By Edwin I. Sabin, author of “Beaufort Chums.” Il- 
lustrated by Charles Copeland. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co, 394 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Edwin L. Sabin writes books for boys in a way that 
fascinates every boy. This is a tale of ranch life in the 
far West, filled with adventure and the free air of the 
Rockies, true to the life, yet standing for high ideals and 
courage of the right sort. Stories like this are valuable 
in treasuring for us this phase of passing American life 
and manners. ‘The hero of the story is an East rn boy, 
who goes West to regain his health. He misses a train, 
is found by Indians, joins a ranch of cowboys, and after 
a variety of adventures becomes a real “puncher”’ with 
the best of them. He hunts bears and is hunted by them 
in turn. It is a captivating outdoor book. 
CABALLERO’S UN SERVILON Y UN LIBERALITO. 

Edited and annotated by Carlos Bransby, University of 

California. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 171 

pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A Spanish text in Heath’s Modern Language Series. 
It is a novel, and considered by the annotator as the 
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masterpiece of the author. “Caballero” is but a nom-de- 
plume. The author’s real name was Cecilia Bohl de 
Faber, and she was of German-Spanish extraction. She 
lived from 1796 to 1877. Married in Spain, and having 
access to the highest social circles, she was qualified to 
write entertainingly of Spanish life and in the model 
language. Her works electrified the Spanish literary 
world, and she was acclaimed a genius. Washington 
Irving met her in 1828, and made her a lengthy visit in 
Seville. ‘The student will find in this book not only an 
entertaining story, but also the purest Spanish. Signifi- 
cant aid is given by the copious notes on the text, while 
the vocabulary is full even to completeness. 


— 


THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS OF WINSTED. By 
Katharine Ruth Ellis, author of “The Wide-Awake 
Girls.” Illustrated from drawings by Sears Gallagher. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 293 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 
This is an exceedingly interesting and genuinely valu- 

able book for girls to read. They will read it, and it 
is worth their while to read it. There is a flavor to all 
“The Wide-Awake Girls” series which is as distinctly 
richer and saner than the ordinary girls’ books as the 
books of Louisa M. Alcott were better than the other 
books of her day. It is devoutly to be hoped that Kath- 
arine Ruth Ellis will continue to find inspiration in her 
catchy, wide-awake title to keep the series going. and that 
the pace will be accelerated as it has been in volumes so 
far published, because we are confident that she can 
never lower her standard nor fail to find a noble setting 
for every story. ‘There is education as well as merry- 
making in all of her books. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY THE STARS. By Professor Wil- 
lis I. Milham of Williams College. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 70 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
To the average eye the stars are strewn about in the 

sky in a sort of brilliant confusion. This admirable little 
work aids us to see their grouping, instructs us about the, 
constellations, and how they came to get their names. A 
pumber of finely-executed illustrations are given that 
are of the highest value in locating the constellations of 
our northern sky. It is a capital book for our. young 
people, and will easily guide them to an accurate knowl- 
edge of the brilliants of the heavens. 


ARITHMETIC AIDS. Instruction and Drill Book, and 
One Hundred Speed Exercises in Practical Arithmetic. 
By the Practical Text-Book Company. 

This is a remarkably clever combination of exercises 
and aids to accuracy and rapidity in number . work, 
which makes us regret all the more our inability to tell 
either the price or the address of the publisher. “In- 
struction and Drill Book” is devoted wholly to practical 
contractions, and “One Hundred Speed Exercises” afford 
limitless opportunity to practice the suggestions and di- 
rections in the other book. ; 
THE SILVEK CANOE. The Story of the Secret That 

Had to Be Kept. By Henry Gardner Hunting. [Illus- 

trated by H. 8S. DeLay. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Cloth. 269 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is an exciting story of real life in a big metropoli- 
tan department store. The story centres in the frus- 
trating of an attempt to cheat in a thousand-dollar rebus 
contest. It is a book that any boy will enjoy to the limit. 


HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS. By Charles Morris. 
Book IIL, “Manners and Customs of Uncivilized 
Peoples.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 320 pp. Price, cloth, school 
edition, 60 cents, net. 

A master in historical study and in literary style 
gives us. in these first two volumes a vitalized story of 
the home life of all peoples as we would most like to 
know it. In Book If. we have the life of royalty in va- 
rious African tribes, Asiatic peoples, dwellers in the Pa- 
cific Islands, and American Indian chiefs, laws and 
penalties among savage peoples, modes of courtship and 
marriage, the cradle and the death-bed, arts of travel and 
transportation, how men fight for home and country, 
primitive arts of manufacture, how the world amuses it- 
self, and how the world worships. There are 100- ad- 
mirable illustrations, and all in all the book has a greater 
amount of information about people and in greater vari- 
ety than can be found elsewhere in the same space and 
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for the same money, and this is presented in fine literary 
form. 


AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY FOR THE GRADES. By 
Ellwood W. Kemp of the history department, State 
Normal school, ‘Terre Haute, Ind. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. 260 pp. List price, $1.25. 

A work intended to present a systematic course of 
studies in history for the eight grades below the high 
school. On true pedagogical principles of advance the 
work is admirably arranged. The endeavor is to aid the 
youthful students to feel something of an actual partici- 
pation of the people whose history they are studying. 
To aid in more extended reading by the student on the 
outlined subject several good reference books are 
named at the close of each chapter. The ouflines are ex- 
cellently arranged, and will doubtless .greatly facilitate 
the work of both teacher and pupil. 


STORIES AND EXERCISES FOR OPENING SCHOOL. 
By Walter R. Houghton. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com- 
pany. Paper. 232 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Well nigh a hundred ¢arefully-selected and instructive 
brief stories with a distinctly ethical aim. ‘True life is 
here made plain and forceful by showing, it in conduct. 
Such themes as faithfulness, politeness, obedience, econ- 
omy* benevolence, and many others are here presented, 
and in a way that youth will be interested in. Many a 
teacher will have a broad welcome for such a book. 


‘In review of Fowler and Wheeler’s Handbook of 
Greek Archaeology, in issue of October 21, the price 
should have been given as $2.00. 

Mrs. Robert Peary more than two years ago favorably 
commented on Murine Eye Remedy after its application 
in her Family for Eye Troubles resulting from Measles 
and Scarlet Fever, and later recommended it to the fa- 
mous Explorer, the man who now returns to us as the 
Discoverer of the North Pole. 

Cold, Cutting Winds and Dust cause Red, Weak, 
Watery Eyes. Murine Eye Remedy Affords Reliable 
Relief. 

Write Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago, for Il- 
lustrated Eye Books. Murine 50 cents by mail from all 
Druggists. 


ENGLISH FOR 
FOREIGNERS 


Adopted as a Text-Book for 
Evening Schools 


BY 


New York, Boston and Buffalo 


English for Foreigners is the work of 
Miss Sarah R. O’Brien, a teacher in the 
Day and Evening Schools of Springfield, 
Mass. Price, 50 cents, net; postpaid. 

A complete description with specimen 
illustrations will be sent upon application to 
the publishers. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMEN T 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
eading are solicited from 


Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


October 28, 29, 30: Minnesota Bduca- 
tional Association, Minneapolis. 


October 28, 29, 30: Forty-seventh 
University Convocation of State of 
New York, Albany. 


October 28. 29, 830: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; F. O. Ball, 
Bangor, secretary. 


October 29: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Northampton; F. K. Congdon, 
president. 


October 29: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston; F. W. 
Chase, Newton, secretary. 

October 29, 30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

October 29: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Brockton; 
James 8. Hayes, Rockland, presi- 
dent. 

November 3: Annual Conference of 
County Superintendents of Kan- 


sas, Topeka. 


November 3, 4, 5: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


November 4, 5: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 


November 4, 5, 6: Rhode Island In- 
of Instruction, Providence, 


November 4, 5, 6: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 
J. H. Beard, Newton, president; 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, secretary. 


November 4, 5, 6: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


_ November 4, 5, 6: Indiana State As- 


sociations of City and Town Super- 
intendents and School Boards, In- 
dianapolis. 


November 5: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester, Mechanics hall; presi- 
dent, Robert Orange Small. Graf- 
ton; secretary, Lucy R. Poland, 
Worcester. 


November 5: Hampden County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield; C. A. Brodeur, West- 
field, president. 


November | 5: Norfolk County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Ford hall, Boston; E. D. Varney, 
East Milton, president. 

November 5: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 


November 5, 6: New Hampshire As- 
sociation of Academy Teachers, 
West Lebanon. 


November 12: New England Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 


November 12, 13: Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Dayton. 
November 15, 16. 17, 18: American 


Civic Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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November 15-18: National Municipal 
League, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


November 23-26: Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, Richmond. 


November 26: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Worcester; C. B 
Ellis, Springfield, president. 


November 26, 27: Southwestern 
‘Oklahoma Teachers’ Association at 
Hobart, Okla.; F. B. Rybolt, Law- 
ton, president. 


December 1, 2, 3: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Milwaukee. 


December 1, 2, 3: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 


December 27-30: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. C. Walker, Detroit, 
secretary. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


February 26: Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School 
‘Teachers, high school building, 
Hartford. 


Easter week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. EB. Lakey, 
secretary, Boston. 


February 22, 238, 24: Department of 
Superintendenceg, N. B. A., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


a 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Donald McMillan, as- 
sistant to Commander Peary, will 
speak to the Massachusetts school- 
masters at their annual meeting at 
the Brunswick October 300n the 
topic, “With Peary at the Arctic.” 

WORCESTER. The total enroll- 
ment of the State Normal school is 
157, and the number in the entering 
class is sixty-nine. It is the largest 
number of students for several years. 
Francis R. Lane assumed the princi- 
palship at the beginning of the year. 
Miss Helen M. King has succeeded 
Miss Helen F. Marsh as teacher of 
drawing and manual training. and 
Miss Minnie A. Baldwin of Boston 
teaches music on two days in the 
week. 

HAVERHILL. The alumnae of 
Bradford Academy on October 30 
presented the institution with a por- 
trait of Miss Abby Johnson, a much- 
beloved principal. 

SALEM. The seventh annual meet- 


ing of the New England High School’ 


Commercial Teachers’ Association 
was held in this city October 23. The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, G. Walter 
Williams, New Bedford, Mass.; first 
vice-president, E. <A. Sanderson, 
Stamford, Conn.; second ‘vice-presi- 
dent, BE. L. Blaisdell, Lynn, Mass.; 
secretary, W. O. Holden, Pawtucket. 
R. I.; treasurer, J. C. Moody, New 
Britain, Conn. The next meeting will 
be held at Newtonville, Mass., Octo- 
ber, 1910. 
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HOLLISTON. The School News 
is a little publication from the super- 
intendent- of schools containing in 
short, pithy paragraphs much of 
school interest. We quote the fol- 
lowing: “Teachers need encourage- 
ment from every citizen. A teacher 
with forty-five pupils has 100 bosses 
—ninety parents, nine school commit- 
teemen, and a superintendent.” 

WESTFIELD. New students in 
the normal school number eighty- 
eight. The total number at the pres- 
ent time is 172. While a larger total 
enrollment for the year is recorded 
several times in the past history of 
the school, there is the largest num- 
ber of students ever present at any 
given time. The present enrollment 
is greater than any since 1874-5, and 
aside from that, is excelled only by 
the enrollment for the years 1854-62. 
The end of the year will see probably 
a larger number registered than in 
any years except 1854-5 and 1858- 
1861. 

SOMERVILLE. Miss Helen M. 
Tincker of the George L. Baxter 
school has resigned, after thirty- 
seven years of service, She has been 
one of the most prominent teachers 
in all these years. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NORWICH. The news of _ the 


death of Nathan lL. Bishop, aged 
sixty-eight years, superintendent of 
the Central district schools, came as 
a shock to the community on October 
11. Although he had been seriously 
ill with pneumonia for a week, a fa- 
tal termination of the attack was 
hardly looked for. For thirty-two 
years Mr. Bishop had been the effi- 
cient superintendent of schools in the 
Central district, Norwich. For many 
Years before he had had charge of 
the Greenville schools. His funeral 
on Thursday, October 14, was largely 
attended, and every possible mark of 
honor was paid his memory. There 
was a meeting of the Principals’ 
Club on October 12 for the purpose of 
taking action on the death of Super- 
intendent Bishop. Great regret was 
expressed at his death, and a com- 
mittee consisting of Superintendent J. 
B. Stanton, C. H. Hobson, and W. D. 
Tillson was appointed to draw up 
resolutions, and a committee to secure 
a floral form was named, consisting 
of F. J. Werking, Bertram Dodd, and 
W. G. Tarbox. 

HARTFORD. Prominent citizens 
of Hartford interested in educational 
problems appeared before the board 
of finance recently and advocated 
the erection of a $2,500 school for 
tubercular children. Immediate ac- 
tion was taken, and’a school wil be 
built in some public park, where chil- 
dren may attend, but be out of doors 
all day. 

The Hartford Grade Teachers’ 
Club held its first talk on “Cur- 
rent Events” October 25 at 4.30 p. m. 
in banquet hall of the Y. M. C. A. 
Following is the schedule for the sea- 
son:— 

October 15—Reception, Northeast 
school. 

October 25—Current events. 

November 9—Lecture, “Intellectual 
Integrity,” Ida Tarbell. 

November 12—Social meeting; 
“Personal Reminiscences of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe,” Rev. Joseph H. 
Twichell. 
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November 22—lilustrated lecture, 
“Sumatra,” George H. Peters. 

November 29—Current events, 

December 3—Concert, Kneisel 
quartet. 

December 13—Current events. 

January 5—“Humor in National 
Life and Literature,” Dr. Richard 
Burton. 

January 10—Current events. 

January 12—“Early Days: Benja- 
min Franklin,” Dr. Richard Burton. 

January 19—“A Generation Ago: 
Artemus Ward and Others,” Dr. 
Richard Burton, 

January 26—“Mark Twain and 
Curreut Humor,’ Dr. Richard Bur- 
ton. 

January 31—Current events. 

February 5—Social meeting; 
“Work of the Social Settlement,” 
Miss Mary Graham Jones. 

February 14—Current events. 

February 28—Current events. 

March 4—‘Folk-lore and Folk- 
song,” A. Foxton-Ferguson, B. A. 
(Oxon). 

March 14—Current events. 

April 11—Current events. 

May 2—Business meeting. 

The officers are: President, Harriet 
¥. Barrows; first vice-president, 
Mary M. Harris; second vice-presi- 
dent, Katherine L. Newton; third 
vice-president, Harriet E. Pease; re- 
cording secretary, Emily EB. Camp- 
bell; corresponding secretary, Bliza- 
beth W. Meggatt; treasurer, Helen 
McClunie; assistant treasurer, Eliza- 
beth A. Carmody; auditor, Nora J. 
McEvoy. 


MYSTIC. Professor Heald, who 
was engaged as principal of the new 
East Side high school, has resigned 
from that position to take up the 
study of law. His successor will be 
J. E. MeKeane, who has been super- 
intendent of the School of Methods 
at Oberlin, O. Mr. McKeane is a 
graduate of the Chicago University, 
and has had sevéral years of experi- 
ence as a teacher. Miss Gertrude L. 
Farmer, a graduate of the Lowell, 
Mass., Normal school, is to succeed 
Miss Laura Mallory as one of the 
teachers. Miss Mallory was pre- 
vented from teaching because of ill- 
ness. 


MERIDEN. Higher salaries for 
school teachers and a better appre- 
ciation of their work was the expres- 
sion given at the business meeting of 
the Connecticut State Teachers’ As- 
sociation October 23, when C. L. 
Ames of Hartford, chairman of the 
committee which conducted a cam- 
paign for state pensions for teachers, 
made his report. The campaign 
failed, but the committee said the 
_ effect of the agitation already is seen 
in inerease in salaries, If the pen- 
sion bill had passed less than forty 
teachers would have gone on to the 
list at the present time, and the 
$12,500 needed under the bill would 
have been ample at this’ time. 
Kighty-four per cent. of the pension- 
ers would have been women. George 
H. Tracy of Danbury was chosen 
president; William T. Kelly of Meri- 
den, first vice-president; Claude C. 
Russell of New Haven, second vice- 
president; H. I. Matthewson of Mil- 
ford, recording secretary; S. P. Wil- 


lard, corresponding secretary; E. B. 


Seliew, treasurer; Louis H. Stanley 
of Hartford, auditor. The retiring 
treasurer, W. F. Nichols of New 
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Haven, reported that the receipts 
were a little less than last year, and 
the expenses about $1,200. The bal- 
ance on hand on September 1 was 
$1,401.84. The state convention took 
action on the recent death of Super- 
intendent N. L. Bishop of Norwich. 


? CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 
TOPEKA. The date of the State 
Association has been changed from 
October 28-29 to November 4-5. 


The third annual conference of 
county superintendents will be held 
in this city November 3. The fol- 
lowing program has been arranged: 
Address, E. T. Fairchild, state super- 
intendent; reading, “How to Secure 
Better Results,” discussion led by 
Superintendent John F. Eby, ‘To- 
peka; “The Teaching of Ethics,” dis- 

‘cussion led by Superintendent C. BD. 

Rarick, Stockton; “Bi-monthly and 
Final Examinations,” discussion led 
by Superintendent Mabel Marlin, 
Salina; “Course of Study, Common 
Schools and Grades, New Features,” 
discussion led by Superintendent 
Anna E. Arnold, Cottonwood Falls; 
“The Superintendent’s Relation to 
the Institute,” discussion led by Su- 
perintendent George S. Snoddy, Em- 
poria; “The Superintendent’s Rela- 
tion to the County Association,” dis- 
cussion led by Superintendent J. B. 
Boyer, Kingman; “The Superintend- 
ent’s Relation to Reading Circle 
Work,” discussion Jed by Superin- 
tendent Ada U. Hitchcock, Beloit; 
“Agriculture in the Rural Schools,” 
discussion led by Superintendent D. 
H. Holt, Columbus, Kansas; 
“Monthly Reports, What Use to 
Make of Them,” discussion led by 
Superintendent Mary H. Lewis, Win- 
field. The program for the evening 
session will consist entirely of a dis- 
cussion of the various good things 
accomplished by the superintendents 
during the past year in their several 
counties and of the new features 
that are being attempted this year. 
Every superintendent present will be 
ealled upon to give concise  state- 
ment of his plans and purposes for 
the coming year, especially those that 
in his judgment represent the most 
helpful measures. These discussions 
should prove a most valuable part of 
the conference. A question-box will 
also constitute a part of the evening 
program. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. The Unirersity of 
Michigan has adopted novel means of 
doing away with the annual class 
rush and hazing of freshmen with- 
out depriving students of their sport. 
It is in the shape of a flag rush. The 
plan recommended by the student 
council and adopted by the faculty 
is as follows: The word “rush” 1s 
tabooed. Three twenty-si«-foot poles 
will be erected, and on the second 
Friday after the opening of the uni- 
versity each term each pole will be 
greased nine feet up. At the north 
pole the freshmen will take their 
stand and at the south the “sophs.”’ 

~ The middle pole will be half way be- 
tween and all three will have a flag 
fastened to the top. At the word 
each class will attempt to capture 
the middle and their opponents’ poles. 
All contestants must wear tennis 
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Shoes, and any rough work will be. 


put down by upper classmen, who 
will have charge of the affair. The 
contest will last thirty minutes, and 
afterward the time until 6 o’clock 
will be taken up with other forms of 
amusement. Any attempt at hazing 
before or after the official contest will 
be punished by expulsion from the 
university. 


DETROIT. Dr. Charles F. Kuhn, 


president of the Detroit board of edu- 
cation, believes in moral philosophy. 
He has scant respect for mere ma- 
chinery, or for elaborate school sys- 
tems. “The centre of the whole 
thing,” he says, “isn’t a superintend- 
ent or a course of study, as many 
Seem to think, but the essence of a 
school system is the spirit of teach- 
ing.” In addressing the young 
women of the Washington Irving 
high school in New York city, who 
were preparing for the Teachers’ 
Training school he said: “Teaching is 
mostly an affair of the heart. The 
teaching instinct springs from love, 
and not from intellect. The peda- 
gogic fellows have done much to 
squeeze all the affection out of teach- 
ing, but the girl who is able to get 
through the training school without 
having all her motherly feelings 
frozen out of her will find that the 
spirit of kindness is the greatest as- 
surance of success there is. Many a 
teacher likes to boss everything. Her 
voice and manner acquire a domi- 
neering tone. She has an absurd 
idea that she must keep order first 
end teach afterward. So she begins 
picking on the restless youngster, and 
the first thing she knows she has him 
pitted against her, using up her time 
and patience, sometimes working her 
up to a nervous breakdown. I see 
brilliant, well-trained girls wearing 
themselves out by going at this order 
problem the hardest way with the 
domineering spirit. “I won’t have 
disorder,” she declares to her class. 
“If I find any one chewing gum I'll 
stick it on his nose.” She lectures 
naughty children in the presence of 
the others. She fills the air with sug- 
gestions of trouble, and they grow 
and multipky in abundance. “On the 
other hand there is the older sister 
spirit of the teacher. Dignity and 
severity have no exalted place in it. 
She lets herself love the children. 
She leaves the troublesome young- 
sters alone until she has gained the 
good will of the others. Then she 
begins on him. She laughs at his op- 
position; she will not take him seri- 
ously; he sees that he is not wearing 
her out; he finds public spirit against 
him. The insulting, disobedient child 
who finds himself alone in a loyal 
class community is getting the most 
effective cure that can be adminis- 
tered. By degrees the sisterly 
teacher is finding out some good 
points in him and giving them a 
chance to work. “Don’t make the 
mistake of magnifying the corrective 
side of your office. Correcting faults 
is negative. Be positive: search out 
excellencies, foster and encourage 
them. Praise is an inspiring force: 
blame is more often a stop to all ac- 
tion. Get the atmosphere right. You 
have it here. Your school is noted 
for that. When you begin to teach 


try to keep in your schoolroom the 
same spirit your teachers have devel- 
oped in the Washington Irving high 
school.” 
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OHIO. 

WOOSTER. The new Wooster 
high school building, an edifice which 
will stand as a lasting monument to 
the board of education, under whose 
direction it was constructed, was fit- 
tingly dedicated October 15 in the 
presence of a gathering of parents 
and students which taxed the seating 
capacity of the auditorium. Ad- 
dresses were made by President of 
the Board of Education Dr. G. W. 
Ryall, Ex-President Judge W. H. 
Weygandt, Superintendent J. EB. Fitz- 
gerald, Ex-Superintendent D. L. 
Thompson, and Commissioner of 
Common Schools of Ohio John W. 
Zellar. 

CINCINNATI. The Schmidlapp 
Fund Girls’ Industrial school is to be 
one of the most notable movements 
in America for aiding girls who must 
earn their living to do it advanta- 
geously along lines of their interests. 
President Dabney of the university 
and Superintendent Dyer are work- 
ing together to this end. 

FINDLAY. Superintendent J. F. 
Smith, who succeeds State School 
Superintendent Zeller, was principal 
of the high school for twenty-one 
years, and his choice gives universal 
gratification. When he came here 
there were but sixty-nine students in 
the high school; now there are 470, an 
increase of 700 per cent. More than 
two-thirds of the ninety-two teachers 
of the city have graduated from his 
school. 

TOLEDO. Superintendent Charles 
L. Van Cleve of the Toledo schools 
died suddenly of apoplexy September 
26. He had been superintendent of 
the schools of Toledo for two years, 
and had been superintendent at 
Mansfield five years previous to com- 
ing to Toledo, and was at Troy, Ohio, 
for eighteen years as superintendent. 
He was an able educator, and had a 
national reputation as an institute 
lecturer. 

Dr. W. B. Guitteau has been elected 
superintendent of the Toledo schools 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of C. L. Van Cleve. Dr. Guit- 
teau has been acting superintendent 
since the death of Mr. Van Cleve, and 
has been principal of the high school 
for about four years. 

Ex-State Commissioner L. D. Bone- 
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brake is now president of Central 
University at Indianapolis. 

The Central Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Dayton Novem- 
ber 12 and 13. Dr. Nathaniel Butler 
of Chicago University, Dr. J. O. Reed 
of Michigan University, and Profes- 
sor Arthur O. Morton of Harvard 
are announced as speakers. 

State Commissioner of Schools J. 
W. Zeller will visit schools in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois soon to study the systems of 
public education in these states. 

A movement is on to have a doctor 
for each public school of Cincinnati. 
Superintendent Dyer favors this work 
being done by school authorities, 
however. 

CINCINNATI. The City Univer- 
sity idea is certainly a grand success. 
“Distressingly overcrowded” is the 
report of President Dabney. The at- 
tendance in several departments is a 
hundred per cent. above expectation. 


MISSOURI. 


NIXA. The Christian County 
Teachers’ Association held a very 
successful convention October 21, 22, 
and 23. The large gathering -of 
teachers greatly enjoyed the follow- 
ing program:— 

Thursday—Welcome address by 
John E. Bennett; response by U. 8. 
Gilyeu; outline of the work of the 
association and Round Table on the 
county course of study by the 
county superintendent; reading circle 
session, led by W. H. Lynch; _ illus- 
trative lesson in reading by Miss 
Mabel Cowan; “Teaching Arithme- 
tic,” by Professor George Melcher. 

Friday—“The State Course of 
Study and How to Use It,” by repre- 
sentative of State University; illus- 
trative lessons in arithmetic, Frank 
West; “School Improvement  Ses- 
sions; What 
Needed and How to Get Them,” by 
E. D. Shelton; “‘Higher-Moral Stan- 
dards and Better Manners,” by Miss 
Elsie Howard; illustrative lessons in 
geography, by Mrs. Mary Inman. 

Saturday—Building and grounds 
session; ‘Sanitation and Heating,” 
by W. N. Pigg; “Ventilating and 
Pure Drinking Water,” by J. W. 


Hampton; “Better Supervision of searly 100 years age. 


Improvements Are 
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Vlays and Playgrounds,” by T. B. 
Case. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. Students and patrons 
of the University of Nebraska have 
been aroused by the recent address of 
Chancellor Samuel Avery, who out- 
lined what constitutes the kind of 
student the faculty wanted. Gener- 
ally, the chancellor’s speech has met 
with a favorable reception, and it in-- 
dicates a purpose on the part of the 
regents and of the executive head of 
the school to have less of social friv- 
olity and more of real study and man- 
hood-making. It was the first ex- 
tended expression of Dr. Avery since 
his inauguration as the successor of 
E. Benjamin Andrews, and there is a 
hint in it that while clean sociability 
will be tolerated to a reasonable limit 
and healthful athletics promoted and 
encouraged, football and baseball, 
and fraternity and sorority functions 
must all the time be secondary to 
study. Furthermore, there is a warn- 
ing that the would-be “tough” stu- 
dent is not a desirable adjunct of uni- 
versity life, and that the moral well- 
being of those attending will be a 
subject of careful consideration by all 
who hold positions of authority and 
responsibility. No poor student has 
ever discredited the university by 
waiting on tables in _ restaurants, 
mowing the campus, or attending to 
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furnaces, but many a student has 
disgusted parents and associates by 
wasting time and wasting money. 
The public does not judge the univer- 
sity by its finished product, but by 
the swaggering freshman it saw on 
the streets. There are two kinds of 
phariseeism among students. One as- 
sumes a holier-than-thou attitude. 
The other is that which makes a de- 
cent student want to be thought 
tough and makes him appear on the 
streets in loud clothing, a bulldog 
pipe in his mouth. This is not Sso 
harmful as absurd, but nothing is 
used more to discredit the university. 
Dr. Avery advised the students of 
Nebraska to avoid’ either kind of 
phariseeism mentioned, and in the 
end the public will be better pleased 
and they will be better satisfied with 
themselves. 


ILLINOIS. 


DANVILLE. The Eastern Illinois 
Association, which met here recently, 
was a grand success, the most so of 
any that has ever been held. Dr. 
Armstrong of Morgantown, West 
Virginia, Dr. Aley, state superintend- 
ent of Indiana, and Dr. Judd of the 
school of education, Chicago Univer- 
sity, made a notable trio. There were 
1,500 enrolled. Everything was just 
right. 


OAK PARK. A _ children’s con- 
gress composed of delegates from the 
eighteen schools in Oak Park and the 
Y. M. C. A. will vote on the location 
of the public parks and playgrounds 
to be installed by the Fine Arts So- 
ciety within the year. The children’s 
representative will be elected for ap- 
pointment on the board of park com- 
missioners. Many towns and cities 
have studied the playground idea, 
and many of them have made the 
mistake of not consulting the young 
people themselves as to the location 
and equipment. No steps will be 
taken in Oak Park that do not win 
the approval of the boys and girls of 
the village. 

CHICAGO. Chicago will study 
Chicago as one sign of the new su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young. The plan consists of a “Chi- 
eago course” to be taught in the 
cigbth grade of the schools, beginning 
on January 1, 1910. It will be a full 
course, an hour a day five days a 
week for five months. It will be a 
branch of study little taught hereto- 
fore. Not only will the course bs 
presented by text-books and supple- 
mentary reading matter but the stu- 
dents will gain first-hand knowledge 
of the city and its industries and 
civic problems by visiting the seat of 
city government and the great indus- 
trial centres. The new course has 
been considered by Mrs. Young and 
the district superintendents for sev- 
eral weeks. In June the board of 
education decided to abolish the 
teaching of algebra in the eighth 
grade of the schools. The new course 
is designed to supplant the study of 
higher mathematics in the lower 
grade. The thoroughness with 


which the course will be conducted 
is indicated in the following pros- 
pectus of studies :— 
History—Explorations and settle- 
ments of the French in the old north- 
west; George Rogers Clark’s expedi- 
tion; the ordinance of 1787; Fort 


Dearborn and the war of 1812; Llli- 
nois as a state and the part Illinois 
played in the Mexican and Civil wars; 
the world’s fair. 

Geography-—Advantages of the lo- 
cation of Chicago; resources of Ili- 
nois and of the West and Northwest; 
waterways; development of railroads. 

Industries—Stockyards, rolling 
mills, manufacture of agricultural 
implements; machinery; electrical 
supplies, furniture, books, musical in- 
struments; boots, shoes, and cloth- 
ing; industries in the neighborhood of 
the school. 

Social—Educational _institutions; 
philaithropic associations; social 
settlements; hospitals; churches. 

Civic affairs—City_ government, 
city hall, fire department, police -de- 
partment, health department; county 
government; state government; park 
systems; water supply; sewers; care 
of streets; transportation in the city; 
gas lighting; electric lighting; tun- 
nels; plans for the improvement of 
Chicago. 

CHICAGO. There are thirty-seven 


evening and continuatien schools in | 


the city, each continuing eighteen 
weeks. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Dr. J. N. Hurty, 
secretary of the state board of health, 
has informed the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction that accord- 
ing to the rules of the state board of 
health, upheld by supreme court de- 
cisions, any contract made between 
a township trustee and a teacher who 
is afflicted with tuberculosis at the 
time the contract was signed is null 
and void. The rules of the board pro- 
vide against the employment of any 
teacher so afflicted. The question 
came to the state superintendent from 
Montgomery county, where a teacher, 
holding a three-years’ license, con- 
tracted with a trustee for the present 
school year. Shortly after school be- 
gan it beeame evident that the 
teacher was afflicted with tuberculo- 
sis in dangerous form, and the pa- 
trons of the school demanded his re- 
moval. The teacher sought to collect 
his pay for the year because of the 
contract. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE. Six of the 
high school seniors went abroad last 
summer, visiting the important 
places in Europe, under the guidance 
of their principal, Miss Anna Wilson. 
This is a delightful habit for a com- 
munity to get into, both for the girls 
and their principals. 
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COAL CREEK TOWNSHIP. This 
township in Montgomery county 
leads the state in notable results of 
consolidation. The township is nine 
miles long and six miles wide, with 
about 450 children. There are but 
two schools in the township. One of 
these has cost $35,000; is equipped 
with laboratories, and everything for 
manual training; has a fine gymuna- 
sium, and hot .and .cold _ water for 
baths for the pupils. 


NOBLESVILLE. County Super- 
intendent John F. Haines of Hamil- 
ton county has done much more than 
any other superintendent in the state 
by way of introducing and sueccess- 
fully retaining agriculture and other 
industrial arts in the rural. schools. 
His .success. came through many 
struggles, but it is recognized by all 
as a notable triumph of a good cause. 


IOWA. 


The coming meeting of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association, Nevem- 
ber 5, 6, and 7, to be held in Des 
Moines, is attracting more than usual 
interest among the teachers of the 
state. The program is very promis- 
ing, and coming at the season when 
it does does not rob the teachers of 
their Christmas holidays. It is to be 
hoped that school boards generally 
will grant the teachers the privilege 
of attending and that without loss of 
salary. 

The colleges of our state are enjoy- 
ing an enlarged enrollment, with no 
discounts being granted the entrance 
requirements. For many years the 
colleges of Iowa have been trying to 
agree upon a standard of require- 
ments for entrance. The colleges 
have sent delegates for conferences 
on this great question to many meet- 
ings. Resolutions have been adopted 
from time to time that seemed iron- 
clad for all their associations, but it 
was evident that many colleges per- 
mitted liberal conditions. Finally 
the more rational view is being con- 
sidered, viz., the student’s ability 
to work—rather what he had done 
than what he could do was the old 
slogan. Now the motto is gaining 
favor, ‘““What ability has the student 
for study, for work, for comprehen- 
sion,” and not what has he done. 
The amount of Latin had heretofore 
is not so important as the coming 
ability to master the nequired sub- 
jects. 

State Superintendent Riggs is find- 
ing no small work in trying to supply 
all schools with teachers. Other 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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work and new requirements for 
teachers present reasons for leaving 
the teaching profession. 

The older and some of the younger 
members of our profession recall the 
genial smile and resonant voice of 
Frank B. Cooper while he was a co- 
laborer with us. We rejoice to know 
he is so well located in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and we compliment the citi- 
zens of that city that they elect a 
school board with such discretion as 
to make their schools secure for three 
years more when they retain Superin- 
tendent Cooper for their schools for 
another term of years. 

The State College at Ames is mak- 
ing its dates for the winter short 
courses over the state. These courses 
take to the people of the state for a 
week at a time in the several com- 
munities the best talent and methods 
money can get for teaching agricul- 
tural and domestic science, and are 
proving more popular each year. It 


is one of the most practical kinds of 
university extension work. 

State Superintendent Riggs is 
serving his third term. There is no 
publie intimation on his part regard- 
ing his future plans. In case he 
eares for another term he will un- 
doubtedly have strong support at the 
primary next June. He has been ac- 
tive in new lines, and his industry re- 
minds one of Thomas Edison. There 
seems no limit to his ability to keep 
doing things. 

One of the colleges of the state has 
started a department to train stu- 
dents in industrial.lines so they may 
go forth as teachers and teach the 
children systematically. Other col- 
leges are likely to follow. If done 
soon enough many poor results may 
be obviated, and a good will be done 
that no one can measure. 

The country people now are realiz- 
ing more than ever before that three 
things must come to rural schools or 
our farms will continue to pay taxes 
that pay poor returns: First, longer 
terms of school; second, longer tenure 
of teachers; third, closer official su- 
pervision. Longer terms means 
higher taxes; longer tenure of teach- 
ers means more trained teachers; 
closer supervision means more sys- 
tematic work. Until the country 
schools are required to provide these 
conditions there will be but few ru- 
ral districts to get value received for 
taxes paid. 

President George ©. MacLean on 
October 8 addressed the National As- 
sociation of State Universities at 
Cambridge, Mass., on “How Can the 
Speen Interests of the State be 


fide resident graduate of a Burlington 
Iligh school, two are to go to under- 
graduates of high schools in the state 
at large, preferably in _ territory 
served by the Burlington railroad. 
and one is to go to a graduate of an 
Towa college or university. The gift 
has been accepted by the president of 
Harvard College. 


+ 


The Freshman and the College. 


Certain races have the custom of 
throwing very young children into 
water beyond their depth, allowing 
them to struggle until they are ex- 
bausted, and repeating the lesson 
daily until the children learn to swim. 
This was once quoted to me as the 
method which should be applied to 
freshmen. So it is, but not in the 
sense in which the speaker under- 
stood it. He ignored the two vital 
aspects of the method,—the realiza- 
tion on the part of parents that the 
water is beyond the child’s depth, 
and the constant presence of an older 
person to rescue him when need 
arises. For some there is little dan- 
ger. A child who has learned to 
swim in the bathtub will swim in the 
ocean—unless he loses his head. So 
a youth who, at home, has been 
taught to recognize and conquer 
temptations will meet wisely the 


‘larger temptations of college—unless 


he, too, loses his head. The child. on 
the other hand, who has had sponge 
baths, or no baths at all, will sink, as 
the freshman who has lived through 
a blindly sheltered boyhood some- 
times sinks under the present lack of 
shelter in college. The problem is 
how to let the youth take his plunge 
under guard, not alone.—William R. 
Castle, Jr., in the October Atlantic. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 
A STAR AMONG STARS. 

The experience of Nat Wills, who 
has long been known as “The Happy 
Tramp,” has probably never been du- 
plicated by an artist in this country. 
Wills will be one of the features at 
Keith’s next week. When the Lambs 
arranged their mammoth Gambol 
last summer every actor of promi- 
nence volunteered, Wills among them, 
and like the others he was content to 
take whatever part was assigned to 
him. Jt happened, however, that 
owing to the inability of two promi- 
nent comedians to accompany the 
Lambs on the trip, Wills was asked 
to “fill in’ for one night only. He 
made such a tremendous hit that the 
management of the affair at once de- 
cided to make him repeat this part of 
the program in every city in which 
they appeared. He will be a feature 
of one of those big bills that Mr. 
Keith is presenting this winter with 
such happy results; a bill made up of 
headliners which will be announced 
later. 


WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 4.7.) 


$555,800,000. The budget for 1910 
soars to $850,000,000. Here is an in- 
crease of nearly $300,000,000 in ten 
years. In view of these figures, it is 
not difficult to understand why the 
German credit, as measured by the 
prices of- German bonds, has sunk to 
the level of Spain’s, nor why the 
German. government is looking about 
with frenzied anxiety for new 
sources of revenue. The expendi- 
ture on the navy is nearly three times 
as large as it was ten years ago. The 
figure in 1900 was $37,500,000; in 
1910, $101,240,000. 

WOMEN AND THE TEN-HOUR 

LAWS. 

An interesting point suggests itself 
in connection with the recent deci- 
sion of the state circuit court at Chi- 
cago, pronouncing unconstitutional 
the law enacted by the last Illinois 
legislature, forbidding the employ- 
ment of women for more than a ten- 
hour day. Such laws are generally 
described as designed for the protec- 
tion of women, but in this particular 
case the complainants whose suit 
was overruled were women workers 
in a paper box factory, who declared 
that they could not earn sufficient 
wages if their working time was re- 
stricted to ten hours. Whatever 
may be the facts in this particular 
instance, it may be worth while to 
consider whether women workers 
may not be sometimes handicapped 
instead of helped by restrictions 
which make it more profitable for 


manufacturers to employ men than | 


women. 


SPOKE. 
Three-year-old Jack had a little 
“experience” with a hornet, and upon 
seeing one on the window next day, 
exclaimed: “Oh, mamma, here is 


another one of those sharp-shooter 
flies in the house!” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


SOME INTERSTATE CHANGES MADE DURING THE SEASON OF 1909. 


W. H. Dixon, Forest River, V. Dak., to Coscob, Conn.; Grace D. Hall, Saratoga Sprin 
N. Y., to Plainfield, V. /.; Edward G, Leefeldt, Staatsburg, V. Y., to Trenton, V./.; Mar 
Hoag, Sayre, to Warren, VAio; Mabel Hotchkiss, Waterbury, Conn to Saranac, NV. ¥.; .R. 
Trexier, Seneca Falls, V. Y., to Warren, Ofio; Elizabeth Plaistea, New York, V. ¥., to Birming- 
ham, A/a.; J. F. Hommer, Shamokin, Penx., to Potsdam, NV. Y.; Mabel Alice Schnurr, Brook- 
lyn, V. Y., to Frostburg, J/d.; lra M. Hawley, Canandaigua, V Y., to Vassaiboro, Laura 
Summerbel], Lakemont, V. Y., to Birmingham, A /a.: Lillian Thorpe, Frostburg, 4/¢., to Ham— 
monton, V./.; Ebert M. Jackson, Concord, V. #., to Indiana, Pa.; Irene Deichman, Caledonia, 
N. Y., to Warren, Odio; Ethel MacFarlane, Auburn, WV. Y.; to Cincinnati, Ofdo; Charies L, 
oswald, Erie, to Bangor, Evangeline Diver, New York, V. ¥., to Metuchen, V./.; 
Josephine Hardy, Winterport, J/., to Morgantown, //’. i’z.; Evan D. Boardman, Hamilton, 
N. Y., to Lyndoa, Xy.; Lillian Dunn, Y., to Trenton, V. /.; A. Berdena Mc- 
Intosh, Bradford, P?a., to Hunter, V. Y.; Olive M, Long, Tuxedo Fark, V. Y., to Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Bertha M. Knapp, Lyons, VV. ¥., to South Norwalk, Conn.; Merton D. Merring, Syracuse, 
N. Y., to Englew , V./.; Mary B, Eddy, Albany, V. ¥., to Middlebury, !’ermont; L. Gertrude 
Clark, Oberlin, 0., to Cleveland, V. ¥.; Ethel Jacoby, Millersburg, Penn., to Trenton, NV. /.; 
Emerit Booth, Hartwick, V. Y., to Warren, Ofzo; Wilson W. Staver, Steelton, Penx., to Engie- 
wood, NV. /.; Ethel Earle Parsons, Northampton, Afss., to Corry, Penn.; Genevieve K. u, 
Holden, Mass., to Pitcher, V, Y.; Margaret A. Morris, Long Branch,, V./., to Scursdale. NV. Y.; 
Thomas D. Parker, Northampton, J/ass., to Lyndon, Xy.; Mildred Waterbury, Stamford, Conn., 
to Staatsburg, V. Y.; Nancy M. Carr, South Hadley, Afass,, to Stony Brook, V. Y.; Eugene Van 
Why, Lewisburg, Penn., to Northampton, Mass.; Agnes Maud Dunn, Holyoke, Mass, to East 
Hampton, . Y.; Belva Pearsa'l, Shinglehonse, Penn., to Lynbrook, V. Y.; Lavina Meader, 
Dover, V. ., to Hoosick Falls, V. Y.; T. Frank Tabor, Conneautville. Pexn., to Hornell, V. Y.; 
V. Isabella Ott, Towanda, Penn , to Sodas Point, N. ¥.; Sara W. Tumey, Fonda, J. Y., to 
Kearney, MacDiarmid, Homer. V. Y.,to Warren, Osio; Myrtie Price, Hornell, V. ¥., 
to Chatham, 4. / ; Charlotte Mann, Wellsboro, Penn., to Kidgetield, Conn. ; Kate 
Oneida, V. Y., to Point Pleasant, /.; Mabel Northrup, Mansfield, Penn., to Utica, NV. Y.; 
Mary Warnér, Rochester, V. Y., to Corry, Penn. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S NEW. 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED — A NEW 


School History 
Of The United States 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES MORRIS 


Author of “History of the United States,” ‘ History of 
the Werld,” etc. 


This book has been written to meet the urgent demand for a text- 
book on U.S. History of convenient s‘ze, and adapted to the needs 
of pupils in the seventh and eighth grades of elementary schools. Its 
special features include clearness and accuracy of statement, simplicity 
of language, and avoidance of partisan or sectional opinions. 


With many iliustrations and maps. 12 mo, 
460 pages. Durable cloth, 90 cents, net 


Teachers Attention ! 


The study of the myp and the text-book of Geography needs to be 
. followed by fulier information about the ways of the world and the 
habits of its people, and our 


Home Life in all Lands Series 


by Professor Charles Morris is offered as a valuable adjunct in the 
teaching of Geography. 
TWO BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED 


Book I. -- How the World Lives. 
Book ll.-- Manners aad Customs of Uncivilized 
Peoples 
With suitable maps in the schoolroom more Geography can be 
taught by the use of these books than most pupils acquire during their 
whole school life. 
Each volume is profusely illustrated. 12 mo. 
Cloth, 60 cents net per volume 


No school library is complete without LIPPINCOTT’S NEW 
GAZETTEER 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


‘Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Farnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


500 EXERCISES 


EDITED BY 
SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of exercises intended 
to supplement the ordinary text- 
books on English Grammar, In 
making use of the exercises and 
questions in the classroom, the 
teacher must use judgment as to 
the best method of presentation. 
Rightly used,they will prove invalu- 
able in testing the pupil’s know!- 

of grammar. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*| thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me thronghoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

“‘l want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them,” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well py in regard to vacancies in 
this ge of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“* Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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